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Alexandria: Art and Despotism. 


OR the culture 
and development 
of the fine arts, 
which form of 
government, the 
despotic or con- 
stitutional, is the 

most favourable? This isa ques- 

tion which has been frequently 
discussed, and many plausible 
arguments have been advanced 
on both sides. On the one 
hand, it has been affirmed that 
enlightenment and education, 
and consequently taste, advance 
side by side with political freedom; that while 
men’s minds are not convulsed by upward 
struggles towards the sun of liberty, and are 
unclouded by those apprehensions which con- 
stantly overshadow the enslaved, they are most 
open to receive impressions of truth and beauty 
in both nature and art; and that the enlarged 
appreciation of, and constantly increasing taste 
for, the beautiful, which is likely to take root 
and spread abroad amongst a people who are 
thus free from political cares, would induce 
their legislators to take the fine arts under their 
charge, makethem a branch of national education, 
and foster them by every means in their power. 

As this state of things could only come about 
under a constitutional Government, that is 

evidently the most favourable for the culture and 

progress of the fine arts. It may be advanced 
also, in support of this view. of the case, that 
art flourishes best in an atmosphere of truth; 
that undue favouritism, intrigue, plotting, and 
jobbery of all sorts are destructive to its 
growth ; and it may be asked, where will you find 

greater freedom from jobbery than under a 
popular and liberal administration ? 

On the other hand, it may be asserted that 
refined taste does not necessarily accompany 
political ability and influence, and that under a 
liberal Government any man who is great upon 
the platform may be successful at the poll; and 
that, with a special talent of some kind and a 
great deal of boldness, he may even attain unto 
office, and to such an office that he may have the 
handling of his country’s ornaments, her crown 
jewels,—architecture, painting, and sculpture; 
and that this man may be utterly destitute of 
taste, and incapable of sympathising with artists 
or of comprehending art of any description. 
Then it may be asked, would not such a man 
inflict irreparable injury upon art? Yet such a 
state of things is possible, and does occur in the 
most liberal countries and in the most en- 
lightened period of the world’s history. How, 
then, it has been demanded, can that form 
of government which admits of such a case be 
most favourable to the growth of the fine arts ? 

We must here beg our readers to remember 
that we are merely repeating what has been, or 
may have been, advanced on both sides of the 
question. 

However much we may be of opinion that art 
and education ought to be developed together, we 
cannot but own that hitherto in the history 
of the world practical results show that the 
larger number of great works of art have been 
accomplished under despotic rulers, without the 
consent or concurrence of an enlightened people. 
In order to comprehend this apparent paradox, 









let us look at Egypt, covered with stupendous 
temples, surrounded by aseries of sphinxes, and 
guarded by gigantic genii, all perfected under 
the most crushing of despotisms. The palaces 
of Persepolis and Nineveh were constructed 
under a similar condition of affairs. Let us go 
to Greece, and see the Parthenon, erected by 
Pericles after he had made himself master of the 
Athenians. Rome owes its Coliseum, its enor- 
mous baths, its triumphal arches, to the Caesars, 
not to tribunes and decemvirs. Venice owes all 
its finest structures to the doges of the time of 
its oligarchy, not to the time of its democracy ; 
and lastly, the two finest cities of ancient 
and modern times owe their grandeur to the 
magnificence of imperial taste. 

Paris as it now stands, re-edified and rectified 
by Napoleon III. and his faithful Haussmann, is 
a splendid monument of imperial greatness—a 
vast Napoleon-ville, which will remind posterity 
of that remarkable man, who, having crowned 
the edifice, is content with simple dignity to 
resign the trowel into the hands of those whom 
he condescends to call his employers. 

Alexandria, the city of the conqueror of the 
world, accomplished by his architect Dinocrates, 
was the glory of the Levant, and the greatest 
empire of the East,—a worthy memorial of 
Alexander the Great and of that architect who 
built the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and who 
proposed to cut Mount Athos into a figure of his 
master, representing him with a city in one hand 
and a cup in the other. 

Nevertheless, no one desires despotism in 
England. - The tendency of our observations is 
simply to show the necessity for proper arrange- 
ments, under a liberal form of government, to 
insure attention to matters of art. 

When Governments are compelled to econo- 
mise by the pressure of public opinion, but are 
not in the same manner impelled to any large- 
mindedness, or even to common rectitude, in 
dealing with matters of art, evil results must 
follow; and the reason of this is that art and 
artists are so little considered by the community, 
that in the case of a public competition the 
selection of an inferior work by the judges 
is not believed by them to be an act of injustice 
to art and to competing artists, but rather a mark 
of cleverness on the part of those who have 
exerted themselves to bring about such a result 
for the benefit of a friend or dependent. No 
wonder, then, that Mecenas enters the lists for 
the advantage of his protégé, and that it is 
thought a matter of little moment if the straw- 
berry-leaves be tossed a little awry, the lawn 
slightly soiled, or the ermine a little ruffled in 
the tussle of unblushing jobbery that ensues. It 
is to be owned that this state of things is partly 
owing to the conduct of artists themselves, who 
often allow themselves to be made handles toa 
job. They writeand talk about Beauty, Trath, and 
Sacrifice being the handmaids who surround the 
triumphal car of Art, and attend her on her pro- 
gress, yet they would not hesitate to immolate 
Truth and Beauty and Art herself at the shrine 
of a patron who helped them to a job. 

In England, as in France, there should be a 
department specially devoted to the advance- 
ment of the fine arts, and formed of men duly 
qualified by their attainments, their taste, and 
their experience to direct it. 

The despot and his adviser have hitherto been 
the best friends toart. Pericles and Phidias, 
Alexander and Dinocrates, Justinian and Anthe- 
mius, Napoleon and Haussmann,—all accom. 
plished monuments of which the world was and 
is still proud. The occasion makesthe man. It 
is not likely that architects will again have 
commissions to build cities with carte blanche as 
to cost, or orders for temples, very splendid, 
with no limit as to the number they would hold, 
or as to thickness of walls and number of 
colamns ; but ifthey had but the just satisfaction 
of knowing that if they produced the best de- 


signs they would be employed by the govern- 
ment of their country, those best designs would 
be produced, and they would in their manner 
equal, if not excel, the works of Dinocrates, 
Anthemius, and other architects of the past; for 
talent belongs to no particular age or country, 
and is more rife now than in the earlier ages of 
the world, when opportunities of learning were 
few. 

When the conqueror of the world set foot in 
Egypt, 331 B.C., after his conquest of the Phoeni- 
cians, a city sprang into existence at his word. 
The site he chose was a fine one: it was on aslip 
of land situated between the Lake Mareotis and 
the Mediterranean. There was an island in front 
of it, which afforded shelter for vessels, and 
formed a port; and on the other side there was 
a port on the lake, to which the products of 
Egypt and Nubia were conveyed by the Nile, 
which communicated with the lake. 

Pliny gives a short account of the manner in 
which Dinocrates, or, as he calls him, Dinochares, 
proceeded with his work. “Building the city 
upon a wide space of ground, 15 miles in circum- 
ference, he formed it in the circular shape of a 
chlamys, uneven at the edge, giving it an angu- 
lar projection on the right and left; while at 
the same time he devoted one-fifth part of the 
site to the royal palace.” As the city was to be 
the great place of exchange for the products of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, the chief thing to be 
done was to form a communication between the 
outer and inner ports: so he constructed a wide 
road between them; and then at right angles to 
it, intersecting it at about the middle of its 
course, he laid out the principal street of the 
town, 100 ft. wide. This street ran almost 
parallel with the seashore, and was called the 
Bruchion. This grand way was lined with 
palaces and other public buildings. A similar 
street is to be found in all cities built about this 
period. At Damascus, in the street called 
Straight; at Soli, and in the deserted towns of 
the Hauran. This rectangular arrangement was 
first adopted by Hippodamus, who built Rhodes, 
and was celebrated as an architect of cities. 
Around the Bruchion were grouped those magni- 
ficent edifices which gave renown to Alexandria. 
Such were the Serapeion, which was built on an 
eminence, and approached by 100 steps ; and the 
museum, which contained the Alexandrine 
library. 

After Alexander’s death, Egypt fell to the lot 
of his lieutenant, Ptolemy Soter, who enlarged 
and improved the imperial city by connecting 
the island with the mainland by means of a jetty 
called the Hepstadion, and building on it the 
celebrated lighthouse which was considered one 
of the seven wonders of the world. He was the 
founder of the family of Lagidze, who reigned in 
Egypt till the time of the Czsars. He and his 
successors took a pride in decorating the capital. 
The palace of the Ptolemies, the tomb of 
Alexander, the theatre, Possidion, Timoneum, 
Gymnasium, Paneum, and Hippodrome, were all 
erected by them in and around the Bruchion. 
Thus Alexandria became the finest and most 
prosperous city in the Levant, at about the time 
of the commencement of the Christian era. 
Three centuries after it began to decline; for, 
as it became the theatre of many of those 
violent political and religious convulsions which 
preceded the fall of Paganism, one of which has 
been so powerfully described by the author of 
“‘ Hypatia ;” it suffered fearfully in each outbreak, 
and was devastated by the revolted, and by the 
repressors of revolt, till its final destruction was 
consummated by Amrou, the lieutenant of Calif 
Omar, who took possession of it A.D. 641, and 
burnt the Alexandrine library, the loss of which 
was greater than would be that of all the 
libraries at present existing in England and 
France. What was the extent and magnificence 
of Alexandria at that time may be gathered from 





the report of Amrou to his chief, in which he 
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mentions that the. city contained 4,000 palaces, 
4,000 public baths, 400 circuses, and 12,000 
gardens ; so that even in the time of its decadence 
its inhabitants did not lack places of amuse- 
ment. Subsequently, it fell into utter decay, 
and became an immense heap of ruins. Le 
Brun, who visited it in the seventeenth century, 
says he “never saw anywhere finer ruins:” he 
describes the remains of the Palace of Cleopatra, 
the obelisk called the Needle and Pompey’s 
Pillar, and adds that he saw very few inhabitants 
amongst the ruins. In 1777, there were only 
6,000 residents, in the place of 600,000 who 
occupied it in the time of the Lagide. 
Since the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, owing greatly to the energetic 
character of Mahomet Ali, but more especially 
to the circumstance that it has become our step- 
ping-place on our road to India, the prosperity 
of Alexandria has revived, and it has again be- 
come one of the most flourishing places in the 
Levant. Its pristine grandeur has, however, 
been replaced by modern comfort. We were 
astonished on landing, after being accustomed to 
the {semi-barbarous squalidness of the Frank 
quarters in Stamboul, Smyrna, and Beyrout, to 
encounter here certain signs of European civili- 
sation in its rows of handsome houses, having an 
air of English comfort about them, in a square laid 
out with some degree of taste, and surrounded by 
consular residences and hotels, and above all in 
seeing stylish-looking carriages drawn by spirited 
horses, which whirl about the sandy streets of 
the town in place of the rickety arabas with 
which one mounts the tortuous narrow lanes 
that lead from Galata to Pera. Most, if not all, 
this life and prosperity is owing to Anglo-Saxon 
gold and Anglo-Saxon enterprise, which alone 
— to have the power of animating the dead 
ast. 

The modern town is built almost entirely upon 
the Hepstadion, which from a jetty became a 
wide isthmus; and, owing to this position, it 
enjoys the sea-breeze from whatever side it 
blows. Here is situated the great square. On 
emerging from it the traveller who has not 
studied a plan of the town before his arrival is 
surprised to find that on all sides but one his 
peregrinations are stopped by the sea. By going 
southwards, he, however, can get clear of the 
modern town, and, after passing the Arab walls, 
will find himself among the heaps of sand which 
alone mark the site of the ancient palaces of 
Alexandria. He will find but few traces of its 
ancient splendour. The most renowned is the 
falsely-called Pompey’s Pillar. It stands a few 
hundred yards outside the gates of the town. 
Before reaching it he will pass a forest of date- 
palms covered with bunches of tempting fruit. 
He will also have an opportunity of examining 
the towers of the ancient fortifications, which 
present internally interesting examples of Sara- 
cenic vaulting. 

The column—which has been ascertained from 
a half-obliterated inscription to have been 
erected by one Publius, in honour of Diocletian, 
—consists of a granite shaft, with Corinthian 
capital and base, standing on a pedestal. It is 
about 100 ft. high, and appears to have sus- 
tained a statue. In the sandy mounds adjoining 
the Arab villages near the column are to be 
seen some catacombs adorned with Christian 
paintings. 

Cleopatra’s Needle is one of two obelisks 
brought from the Temple of Heliopolis—the On 
of Scripture—near Cairo. One of them belongs, 
or did belong, to the British Government, and it 
is to he regretted that as we have so many vessels 
in Government employ constantly in the harbour 
of Alexandria, none of them have been commis- 
sioned to bring away this relic of antiquity, 
which might grace our city if it were allowed 
standing-room. 

France spared neither trouble nor expense in 
transportiug the obelisk of El Uksor from a 
still greater distance in order to place it in its 
present position in the centre of the finest 
Place in Europe. We could very well have 
afforded to follow the example she has set us, and 
if a few square feet in the City were denied it, 
it might have been erected in front of St. Paul’s, 
under the protection of the Dean and Chapter, 
or in one of the parks, as a memorial of the 
gallant admiral who, by crippling Buonaparte in 
Egypt, prevented him from becoming a second 
conqueror of the Eastern world. But no: economy 
is the order of the day ; were the Admiralty to 
send a ship for such a purpose, they would be 
exposed to the attacks of the Opposition, and 
that act of zeal in the interest of art would be 
in itself almost enough to overthrow a Ministry. 





Let the traveller to Alexandria beware that 
there is no place where there is such an abuse of 
backsheesh. Spoiled by Indian travellers, the 
Arab population live upon backsheesh. It is the 
first word the traveller hears upon landing, and 
the parting salutation he receives upon leaving. 
If pestered beyond endurance, we counsel him 
to follow the example of onr fat friend, who, when 
surrounded in the Cairo railway-station by a knot 
of Arabs (each of whom had lent a finger-to aid in 
the transport of our friend’s luggage, and who 
kept up a continual croaking chorus of “ Back- 
sheesh! Backsheesh !” in every possible tone of 
voice), feigned to be deaf and dumb, and talked 
to them volubly on his fingers. Their cries and 
vociferations ended in wonder, and, beckoning 
their neighbours to come and see the wonderful 
man who had got no tongue, they allowed him 
quietly to establish himself in the railway car- 
riage. Nor was the charm broken till, as the 
train was etarting, he called out to them from 
the windows, ‘“ Backsheesh is dead and buried 
long ago. I went to his funeral in America;” 
leaving those who understood the English lan- 
guage to translate his speech to the rest. 








GLASGOW, SANITARY AND SOCIAL: 
A BRIEF GLANCE. 


* Great cry and little wool” is a trite expres- 
sion, but it tersely and truthfully represents the 
practical results as yet of all the social and sani- 
tary reformation achieved in the city of Glasgow. 
We will even go further, in saying social and 
sanitary matters in that city will make but slow 
progress until the work required to be done is 
mapped out, and thoroughly pursued in detail. 
Fitful efforts will always be fruitless ones, and 
fitful efforts have been the general character of 
the sanitary attempts hitherto at improvement 
on the banks of the Clyde. 

Glasgow, as a great city, is well placed, at 
least on its modern basis, to effect all that the 
most sanguine reformer could desire. Its lead- 
ing thoroughfares run in parallel lines, and these 
radial arteries are well intersected at right angles 
on both sides. of the river. The traveller who 
would go astray in Glasgow, after the first day 
or two’s glance at the city, should be a man of 
little intelligence or discernment. Glasgow is 
great in commercial spirit and enterprise, and it 
needs no octogenarian mind to remember the 
day when the Clyde was hardly navigable for 
respectable ships any nearer to the Bromielaw 
than Greenock. Bat the deepening of the river 
opened up great resources that were soon availed 
of, and, with the shipping interests of the port, 
the mighty increase of the population, and the 
growth of the city, moved apace. As far as 
Glasgow is concerned, her corporation has had 
no excuse for blaming the Government. Little 
or no Government interference or aid was re- 
quired; it all rested with.the local authorities 
of the city whether their capital should in time 
become a model city or a spoiled and irreme- 
diable one. To be plain-spoken, Glasgow has 
not become a model city, insomuch as the chief 
elements that constitute our idea of modern 
greatness is wanting. Glasgow is wealthy and 
populous, but the primal source from which 
springs the vital element of her life-blood is not 
only tainted, but isimpure. Her heart has im- 
bibed an incipient disease, and her lungs are 
threatened. Without entering into allegory, 
Glasgow is in bad health, and her many doctors 
have failed to give her the least respite from the 
virulent maladies that are pressing her down to 
earth. In Glasgow, as in Hdinburgh, radical 
evils exist, and, until these are eradicated, 
the pulse of this great city will not beat with a 
healthy pulsation. As in Edinburgh, the old 
city is webbed with an almost interminable 
number of closes, wynds, courts, entries, and 
villainous vennels, seething with feculence and 
putrefaction. Whether we direct our course 
through the Briggate, Saltmarket, her High- 
street, or Gallowgate, or whether we penetrate 
her plague-ridden Cowcaddens, or her Gorbals, 
we are confronted with the same endless and 
unvarying pictures of poverty-stricken humanity, 
cholera ova, and chronic filth. If we write 
strong words, we nevertheless write truthful 
and honest ones, and we do so for the sole pur- 
pose of leading to improvement. The poor must 
certainly live; they must be housed. 

If improvement committees pull down human 
rookeries and demolish hearths and homes with- 
out providing for the location of the evicted, they 
override their functions, and are in criminal 
ignorance of the spirit of their formation. 





Glasgow is dirty, and filthy, and -plague. 
stricken at this moment. Some natures, they 
say, grow inured to filth, and they cannot exist 


out of their congenial atmosphere. We bluntly 
deny this. No man with a spark of common 
sense in his brain or a manly feeling in hig 
breast would prefer living in filth and dirt, or 
would give preference to dwelling in a loathsome 
court rather than a clean cottage or a comfort. 
able and healthy room. Life and health are 
precious to the humblest and most forlorn mem. 
bers of the human family, and there are none 
so stolidly stupid, save they are incurable eccen. 
trics, who would sottishly hug lasting dirt and 
certain disease and death in preference to health- 
prolonging surroundings. Here we take issue in 
the interest of that science that will yet revo. 
lutionise the face of the world, and lengthen the 
life-span of unborn generations. 

Improved dwellings and thorough drainage are 
the first step; next, a plentiful supply of pure 
water and the circulation of unpoisoned currents 
of heaven’s unexhausted air. In the thickly- 
populated localities already enumerated, the 
working-classes are matted together. Let us 
instance again any of those darksome alleys of 
High-street. How, we ask, does the sanitary 
wisdom of the Glasgow Board of Health or Cor- 
poration intend to deal with the purification of 
these entries, ‘until progress replace them and 
find suitable homes for the dwellers therein P 
This is, perhaps, a difficult question. A monthly 
inspection of these courts may sound very well 
in the annual sanitary statistics of the city, but 
this kind of work will not do. The landlords of 
these abodes throw the onus of the collection of 
the rents on the factor, as he is called in Scot- 
land ; but on whom does the onus rest. of seeing 
after the sinks, or of whitening the walls; 
of sweeping the entries from end to end, or 
giving a sufficient supply of water. This work is 
hardly the factor’s work; and certain we are 
that the poverty-stricken inmates of these courts 
do not feel called upon to move in the matter, 
however they may grumble and remonstrate. A 
street-to-street and lane-to-lane visit in the 
worst quarters of Glasgow opened our eyes and 
staggered us. We found in our way leading 
thoroughfares fairly and cleanly swept; but 
we had only to turn into the nearest close 
to our hand, and the odious comparison of 
“Look on this picture and on that” arose. 
To lighten the evil along the line of these 
wretched quarters, we would have the fire or 
water plugs closer, and more numerous, and at 
least once a week the application of the hose 
could be given for the flushing and cleansing of 
the channels, and every base line and angle of 
these courts. This would be comparatively easy 
work, and such work would be invaluable in 
these narrow courts and vennels, where fever 
and other contagious diseases are of constant 
recurrence. 

Glasgow has recently appointed a sanitary 
officer, or an inspector of nuisances, under the 
Board of Police. The sanitary inspector, or in- 
spector of nuisances, who would undertake such 
a task for Glasgow, and perform it in a middling 
manner even, should be a marvel of locomotion 
and industry. Such a task in such a city as 
Glasgow, not only requires an inspector-in-chief, 
but inspectors in number. In fact, the sanitary 
work in this line in Glasgow requires a system 
and a department, and the duty of the staff of 
this department would require a subdivision of 
districts. Asa beginning, we would say Glasgow, 
should be divided into at least four districts, 
over which there might be appointed distinct 
district inspectors. The city police individually, 
would form useful auxiliaries in the work, as 
they could take notes on their line of duty or 
“ beat,” which notes would be useful data for the 
local board at head-quarters. Thus a rudi- 
mentary system of inspection would rapidly 
assume the proportions of a well-organised 
scheme, and in time it would develop good 
results. 

It would not be necessary for the police to 
arbitrarily interfere with the inhabitants in sani- 
tary matters. They might draw attention to 
evils, and direct the inmates’ or owner’s atten- 
tion also to cases of apparent negligence; but 
otherwise, their report would subserve the pur- 
pose desired. It seems to us that the law that 
regulates the erection and construction of 
dwellings in Glasgow, must be a very loose 
and lax one. We entered several intended 
dwellings for the working classes, but they did 
not at all come up to the standard nor approach 
it, in meeting the requirements of the lower or 
working classes. Ineach of thosewe saw the space 
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of room is too small, and the questionable system 
of “ flats” is worked on the narrowest health-sup- 
porting gauge. The tenant is here provided with 
bed-spaces, boxed up between lath and plaster, 
or half-brick thick partitions, and the space 
occupied by these bed-spaces, when deducted off 
the room, makes many of them about 8 ft. or 9 ft. 
square, hardly more, No neat iron bedstead or 
clean and polished birch or mahogany one is 
wanted in your Seotch working-man’s “ flats.” 
Two parallel pieces of scantling run from wall to 
wall, and a 9 in. or 11 in. piece forms the exter- 
nal sideboard. The Seotch tenant in these 
working-men’s. “ flate”” may. “bolt the moon” 
betime, and run away with. the bedding, but we 
are bound that_he will not levant with fixtures. 
The bed is intended to serve a generation or two. 
On each “ flat,’’ in some of these houses there are 
six rooms. Two are intended for each family, 
and a water-closet ison each landing. Therent 
is 101., including the tenant’s share of the taxes 
and rates. How families can be reared up in 
decency in these narrow: siructares we do not 
know. But even these are not the lowest 
description of your working-men’s tenements. 
There are some flats where only one room. is 
appointed for the sleeping, eating, washing, 
cooking, and living purposes of a family, and. the 
water-closets of these latter domiciles.are not on 
each landing, but one is designed to subserve 
the entire purposes. of several families. What 
must be the state of these dwellings, and what 
can be the morality and decency alive within 
them? And, mark ye, these are not the old town 
structures, but the new ones for the working 
classes of Glasgow in course of erection now. 
And they will be inhabited, though the accom- 
modation is small; for the rents, though not low, 
still are lower than elsewhere: These im- 
proved (?) dwellings-will leave a. record of doom 
behind them yet that the nearest churchyard 
and the jail will show, and the streets of Glas- 
gow in living contamination exhibit. 

Why should we point them out by number and 
name? They arebuilt to sell and to kill; and 
your sanitary inspectors of nuisances, people of 
Glasgow, consider them fit and proper dwellings 
for your working classes! 

Torn we through the fever-stricken Cow- 
caddens, and are there not more of them? The 
dying are here burying the already dead; but 
the turn of the former will be to-morrow. The 
black plumes will nod, and the murdered inno- 
cents will be carried out on the same bier with 
the parent, and the choked sob.and the suffocated 
sorrow will be drowned in the maddening glass, 
for all will be gone of that’ desolate home that 
was worth living for. The epitome of a life 
condemned to breathe in a poisoned.atmosphere, 
and to vegetate amidst dirt and disease, is 
easily written. 

We walk along the streets again, and we find 

ourselves in Rotten-row,—not in Hyde Park, but 
off the High-street, Glasgow. No grand equipage, 
nor courtly dames, nor green sward, nor leafy 
trees, nor crystal pool; no, we wade through 
dirt and disease-germs once more. Public insti- 
tutions are around us, industrial. schools are in 
our midst, asylums for the aged are a few paces 
on, and a hospital for the social evil is by our 
side. We penetrate lanes, and filth is every- 
where. Weascend staircases, and dirt and the 
smell of the graveyard choke us. The streets 
are in ruts,and the footways are broken as if 
an earthquake had shaken them; and the water- 
courses and side channels are thick with filth. 
Is there a curse here, or is the contrast allowed 
to exist for sake of effect? 

Pass we away, and after several windings we 
are in the great Argyll-street, the popular, the 
fashionable, the wide, and wealthy shop-keeping 
thoroughfare, extending in a long line through 
the heart of the city. A few yards more bring 
us into the Irongate, and under the shadows of 
the old church we disappear from the wide path- 
way through the narrow entry. Wealth is 
without on the paved broadway, but want and 
wretchedness are in here. This is. the Back- 
wynd, and it leads from the notorious Briggate 
to the fashionable Irongate. Where are your sani- 
tary inspectors, Glasgow ? Ashes and filth, stench 
and intolerable nuisances, are under our feet. The 
old walls are dropping asunder with damp. The 
aged and crumbling tenements are chock full. 
No rooms are empty, and no cleanliness is here. 
You breathe in an atmosphere of stench. Cattle- 
skins are here in heaps, fresh from the butcher 
or knacker, as may be, and they are undergoing 
their preliminary process of soaking and hacking, 
drying, scraping, and dressing, or other more 
technical courses. ’I'wixt human and beastly 


the Back Wynd has its share. In here, then, is: 
work for the hose. But not alone is it required: 
on the pavement, but in the hall-ways and on the 
staircases of each house. The majority of the 
houses in this wretched court are unfit for haman 
habitation, and apparently there is no attempt 
made to keep this place clean. Here, in this’ 
quarter, there are minor and many entries 
equally dirty. Off the Saltmarket, Briggate, 
Stockwell-street, and scattered over that inner 
space contained between the former and the 
latter street, there are dozens of foul places not’ 
unknown to authority, but neglected by it. 
Along the line of the Gallowgate there are net- 
works of courts and lanes, filthy and foul, dark- 
some and unfit for human creatures; and yet, in 
these dismal rookeries, and: in the thick pestilen- 
tial atmosphere of these dreary quarters, many 
of the labouring and working classes are located. 
The Union Railway, which is now in course of 
construction, has swept many of these fever 
dens away, but with what good effect we need 
not inquire. Had there been a sufficiency of 
good dwellings for the dispossessed to betake 
themselves to, no harm would have been done; 
but, in the absence of such, quarters already 
over-crowded have been resorted to for the -neces- 
sary shelter. 

The subject is so large, so sorrowful, and so 
important, that we must take another Number 
to pursue it in. 








ART-WORKMANSHIP COMPETITION, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue following is the report of the judges, 
appended to which is the list of prizes 
awarded :— 

“In submitting our list of awards for the 
competition amongst the art-workmen for the 
session 1869-70, we desire to congratulate the 
Council of the Society of Arts upon a more 
worthy response to their liberal invitations to 
the workmen, to forward good specimens of their 
handicrafts, than was made last year. 

This improvement is manifested rather in the 
absence of the very bad than in the presence of 
the very good. In the second division, however, 
comprising the application to ordinary industry 
of prescribed art-processes, we have met with 
several works of conspicuous excellence. Fore- 
most in the list of these, we must place the 
ornamental ironwork for the balcony of a 
window, exeeuted by Messrs. William & Henry 
Robson, a work uniting three special merits— 
elegant and not overloaded design; masterly 
technical execution in forging, twisting, &c.; 
and moderate price. We are fully aware of the 
bigh position oecupied in metal working gene- 
rally by this country at the present time, but we 
look upon this: work of the Messrs. Robson as an 
especially good example. We have, therefore, 
awarded to it the North London Exhibition prize 
for the best specimen of skilful workmanship at 
- Society’s:exhibition, in addition toa premium 
of 101. 

In several other instances the Exbibition con- 
tains good evidence of excellence in metal 
working,. and the Messrs. Hmms’s balcony and 
wrought-iron banister are very satisfactory. 

In metal working in other divisions we have 
to commend highly the ‘ Virgin and Child,’ 
worked in low relief in iron, after an example in 
the South Kensington Museum, by Mr. A. 
Dafour. In this case we have also to notice 
excellent work combined with moderate price. 
To Mr. A. Dofour we have awarded a premiam 
of 101. ; while; foracorresponding work, executed 
by Mr. Adolf Ostertag, we recommend that a 
prize of 51. should be given. 

The hammered iron knocker, executed by 
‘A. &.,’ is large in style, and well and simply 
treated, 

In coppersmiths’ work, the repoussé mask 
wrought by Mr. G. Deere is well ‘ bossed’ out, 
and may be regarded as: a skilful piece of work- 
manship. Mr. A. Millward has forwarded a good 
specimen of the inlay of German-silver in copper, 
and a still better circular ornament pierced in 
metal ; the latter is agreeable, and characteristic 
in design, and is worked with a cleanliness of 
cutting and truth of figure highly to be com- 
mended. 

It is to be regretted that, in working in the 
precious metals, in which at the present time the 
art-workmen of Paris. and Vienna are so superior, 
the Society’s Exhibition should contain nothing 
worthy of notice. 

In the second division, however, we are glad 








to recognise, on the part of Mr. Alfred Gray, a 


smells, disease and dirt, dampness and poverty, | po 


wer to execute enamelling on meial in the 
style (a novelty in this country) which has gained 
so much reputation for the houses:of Christofle 
and Barbedienne, of Paris. Wehave awarded 
Mr. Gray, for his‘miniature frame, a premium of 
71. 10s., and shall hope to see him, on some future 
occasion, displaying his command over the various 
processes of enamelling upon a more- elaborate 
and important: scales The application of 
enamelled colours: on ceramic bodies, so as to 
form elegant commemorative tablets, has been 
fairly shown by Messrs. Evans & Griffiths, of the 
—— to-whom we have awarded a premium 
of 5l. 

We are farther pleased to be able to remark 
that the Society’s invitation to workmen te com- 
pete under their’ second division has succeeded 
in eliciting marked novelty and excellence in 
English glass-working. Mr. Joseph Leicester’s 
three champagne glasses, with filigrani in the 
cup, stem, and foot, fairly rival the products of 
Venice. The works of Mr. Barnes, though not 
so elegant, display command over several difficult 
processes in glass-blowing. Inthe same division, 
Mr. Charles Pfiander contributes various agreeable 
specimens of painted book-covers of a more or 
less’ novel character; and Mr. E; T. Grove an 
envelope-case, in various woods, enriched with 
carvings in low relief; and marquetry,.of neat 
execution, and marking progress in the applica- 
tion to ordinary industry of an art-process 
hitherto comparatively little used in this country. 

In the classes: of carving in wood, carving in 
ivory, painting on porcelain, and modelling in 
plaster, there’ is little call for remark, although 
a fair average has certainly been maintained. 

In cameo cutting, we remarked an excellent 
portrait of Dr. Billings, for which we‘have given 
a premium of 51. 

Among the works of exceptional merit, not 
previously referred to, should certainly be 
noticed Mr. H. J. Hatfield’s beautiful bronze 
missal cover, pierced, and chased with great 
truth and taste. 

In etching and engraving on metal, the works 
of Mr. 8. Gill and Mr. J. Gittins were of such 
equal merit in our eyes, as to entitle each of 
them to a premium of 51. 

The embroidery executed by the Misses 
Pfinder reflects credit upon those ladies. 

We noted the contributions to the exhibition 
of the veterans, Mr. Louis Genth and Mr. Mark 
Rogers, whose works we have commended. 

A decided novelty in marquetry, contributed 
by Mr. W. Clayton, to which we have awarded 
the premium of 71. 10s., appeared to us likely to 
be valuable for purposes of internal mural de- 
coration. 

Upon the whole, and in conclusion, we have to 
express our conviction that the Society of Arts, 
should it see fit to continue its liberal invita- 
tions to art-workmen to compete for prizes, can- 
not do better than offer a somewhat similar 
programme for the ensuing year to that of 
1869-70, varying, however, some of the prescribed 
designs, the repetition.of which has now become 
monotonons. RicHarD REDGRAVE, 
Grorce GopwIn, 

M. Diasy Wyatt.” 





PIRST DIVISION. 
Works executed after Prescribed Designs, 
OARVING IN WOOD. 

No. 2. Panel carved in oak, after a work in the South 
Kensington Museum; by Mark Rogers, jun., 111, Tach- 
brook-street, Pimlico, 8.W. Price lvl, 10s, Prize 
of 71, 10s; 

No. 4 Panel carved in oak, after the same design as the 
above; by J. Osmond, 5, Featherstone-street, Bunhill- 
row, E.C, Price 141, Prize of 102, : 

No. 5. Carving in wood, after an entablature of a 
chimney-piece in the South Kensington Museum; by 
GC. H. Line, 41, Prince of Wales-crescent, N.W. Price 
— finished with enriched moulding) 141. Prize of 
71, 108. 

REPOUSSH WORK IN ANY METAL. 

No.7. ‘*The Virgin and Child,” iron panel, in low 
relief, after an example in the South Kensington Museum ; 
by A. Dufour, 10, Oranbourn-street, Leicester-square, W.C, 
Price 91. 1st Prize of 101, 

No. 8. **The Virgin and Child,’’ iron panel, after the 
same example as-above; by Adolf Ostertag, 24, High- 
street, Bloomsbury, W.C. Price 151, 2nd Prize of 51, 

No. 10. Repoussé work: in silver, after a tazza in the 
South Kensington M 3 by A. Clark, 28, Gloucester- 
street, Hoxton, N, Price 6/. Prize of 30. 

HAMMEEBED WORK IN METAL. 

No. 11. Hammered iron knocker, after an example in 
the South Kensington Museum; by A. 8. Price 61. 
Prize of 51, 





CARVING IN IVORY. 
No. 14. Plaque executed in ivory, after one of Silenus 
and Amorini, by Fiamingo, in the South. Kensington 
Museum; by A. Godart, 1, Hargrave-park-terrace, Junc- 
tion-road, N. Price (when finished) 302, Prize of 20. 
CHASING IN BRONZE. 
No. 15. Work executed after a missa! coveria the South 
Kensington Museum; by H. J. Hatfield, 3, Great Pal- 





teney-street, W, Price 181, 1st Prize of 103, 
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EICHING AND ENGRAVING ON MBTAL. 


No. 16. Niello work, engraved on nickel silver, after an 
arabesque by Lucas Van Leyden, in the South Kensington 
Museum; by James 8. Gill, 26, Moreton-street West, 
Pimlico, 8. Pric2 21,108. Prize of 51. for the exhibit 
a oe yg foe an fter the same example as 

0. 20. Engraving on copper, after 
the above ; by John Gittins, 9, Angela-gardens, Hackney- 
road, E. Price 4l, Prize of 51, 


PAINTING ON PORCELAIN. 


No. 21. Painting on porcelain, after a drawing by 
Raffaelle, in the South Kensington Museum; by Herbert 
Simpson, 6, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, W. Price 31. 3s, 
Prize of 21. 

No. 25. Painting on porcelain, after the same example 
as the above; by Miss E. Henwood, 18, Craven-terrace, 
Bayswater, W. Price 3l. 3s. Prize of 21. 

0. 27. Painting on porcelain, ornament after Alde- 
ever; by J. B. Evans, Howard-place, Shelton, 
Staffordehirs Potteries. Price 61.108. Prize of 21. 

No. 28. Painting on porcelain, ornament after Alde- 

ever ; by W. H. Slater, 7, James-street, London-road, 

toke-on-Trent. Price not stated. Prize of 31. 

No. 29. Painting on porcelain, ornament after Alde- 
grever; by Miss E. Henwood, 18, Craven-terrace, Bays- 
water, W. Price 61.68. Prize of 2, 

DIE SINKING. 

No. 34. Die, sunk after a Wedgwood medallion, in the 
South Kensington Museum ; by A. Walker, 19, Alexandra- 
cottages, Penge, Surrey. Price 7/, Prize of 31. 


EMBROIDERY. 


No. 86. Work executed after an Italian altar frontal in 
the South Kensington Museum; by the Misses Emma and 
Henrietta Pfinder, 28, Bayham-street, Camden-town, 
N.W. Price 7l, 1st Prize of 51, 


SECOND DIVISION. 


Specimens of the Application to Ordinary Industry of 
Prescribed Art Processes. 


No, 40, Clock Dial, enamel painted, white ground and 
black ornament; by James Thwaites, 25, St. John-street- 
road, E.C. Prize of 2/. 

No. 42. Frame for a miniature, engraved and enamelled 
on wetal; by Alfred Gray, 41, Brooksby-street, Islington, 
N. Price 81. 8s. Prize of 71. 10s. 

No. 44, Tablet, painted with enamel colours; designed 
and painted by J. B. Evans, Howard-place, Shelton, 
Staffordshire Potteries ; modelled by James Griffiths, 14, 
Hartsbill, Stoke-on-Trent. Price 5/, 5s, Prize of 5/. 

Nos, 45—49. Champagne-glasses, with filigrani in the 
cup, stem, and foot; by T. C. E. Barnes, 135, Camden- 
street, Birmingham, Prize of 3. for the exhibit of these 
and No, 121. 

Nos. 118—120. Three champagne-glasses; by Joseph 
Leicester, 13, Tenison-street, Lambeth, 8.E. 1st Prize of 
71, 108, for the exhibit. 

No. 50. Pair of book-covers, decorated by painting and 
varnishing on both sides, china tints on black ground ; 
and gold ornament, on chromatic ground ; by Charles 
Pfa nder, 28, Bayham-street, Camden Town, N.W. Price 
10/,1Cs. Prize of 7/. 10s. for his exhibit, Nos. 50—53. 

No. 58. An envelope-case, in various woods, enriched 
with carvings in low relief; by Edward T. Grove, 14, 
ite Regent’s Park, N.W. Price 61, Prize of 
th. ° 

No. 59. Design for baleoony; by G. Emms. Executed 
by J. Emms & Sons, 3, Prince’s-street, Union-street, 
Borough, 8S.E. Price when finished, 12/, Prize of 71, 10s. 
for the exhibit of this and No. 75. 

No. 60. Ditto; by William Robson and Henry Robson, 
6, Park-terrace, Battersea Park, 8.W. Price 7/. lst 
Prize of 101., and ‘‘ North London Exhibition Prize,”* 


THIRD DIVISION. 


Articles sent in for Exhibition, in addition to those in 
accordance with the Prescribed Designs and Processes. 


METAL WORK. 


No, 61. Mask, repoussé in copper, of one of the Laocoon 
Group; by G. Deere, 11, Hermes-street, Pentonville, N. 
Prize of 51. for the exhibit of this and No, 62. 

No. 63. Grotesque masque in copper; by Robert Tow, 
36, Aldenham-street, St. Pancras-road, N.W. Prize of 
3l. for the exhibit of this and No. 64. 

No. 69. ‘‘ Hercules and Omphale,” embossed in copper ; 
by Joseph C. Day, Church-road, Tottenham, N. Price 
102. Prize of 2. for the exhibit of this and No. 70. 

No. 73. Inlay of German Silver in Copper, centre em- 
bossed in sheet copper; by A. Millward, 7, Hanover- 
street, Long-acre, W.C. Price not stated. Prize of 7/.10s, 
for the exhibit of this and No. 74, Pierced ornament, 

WOOD CARVING, 

No. 76. Inlay in various woods, *‘ Moses;” by W. 
Clayton, 125, Wardour-street, Oxford-street, 'W. Price 
101. Prize of 71. 10s. for the exhibit of this and No. 77. 

No. 81, Carved Frame in lime-tree wood; by G. H. 
Bull, 16, Millman-mews, Millman-street, Guildford-street, 
W.C. Price 18/, Prize of 37, 

No. 82. Conventional frame, for gilding (unfinished) ; 
by ©. McKenzie, jun,, 14, Bishop’s-terrace, Walcot- 
square, Kennington-road, 8.E. Price 6l. Prize of 3i. 

No, 84. Oak bracket; by R. A. Brangan, 54, Foley- 
street, Portland-place, W. Price 301. Prize of 51. 

_No. 85. Panel in birch-wood, for a sideboard door; de- 
signed and executed by William Matthews, Manor-street, 
Chelsea, 8.W. Price 10/.10s. Prize of 5l. 


MODELLING IN PLASTER, 


No, 93, Medallion (original), ‘ Cardinal Wolsey ;” by 
G. Morgan, 41, Pelham-street, Brompton, 8.W. Price 
il. 18, Prize of 12, for the exhibit of this and No. 94. 

No. 100, Wreath of Flowers ; by T. Godfrey, 21, Chat- 
ham-road, Wandsworth-common, 8.W. Prize of 2/. 

No. 101. A North American Indian; modelled by A. 
Dufour, 10, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, W.C. 
Price 7/, Prize of 31. 


MODELLING IN WAX, 
No, 106. Ornament; by C. Jahn, 3, Egbert-street, St. 


George’s-road, N.W. Prize of 1/. for the exhibit of this 
and No. 107. 





* This prize consists of 4/,18s., the interest of 1671. 
7s, 3d, Consols invested in the name of the Society of 
Arts, to be awarded by the council “ for the best specimen 
of skilful workmanship,” at the Society’s Exhibition of 
Art-Workmanship. 





CARVING IN MARBLE. 
No. 109. Bracket; by Samuel Moutrie, 219, Stanhope- 
street, Hampstead-road, N.W. Price 6l. Prize of 3/. 


CARVING IN STONE. 

No. 116, Study in Tisbury stone, ‘‘ May ;” by J. R- 
Heath, 2, Tenison-street, York-road, 8.E. Price 71. 
Prize of 5/. 

No. 117. Corbel, in stone, with inlay of marble; by 
T. E. Jago, 122, Vauxhall Bridge-road. Price 2/, 10s. 
Prize of 11, 

GLASS BLOWING. 

Nos. 122—123. Two plain champagne- glasses, with 
twisted stems; by Elijah Barnes, 135, Camden-street, 
Birmingham, Prize of 11, for the exhibit of these and 
No. 124, 

PAINTING ON PORCELAIN. 


No. 125, Tea-service ; designed and executed by Isaac 
Wild, at Sutherland Works, Longton. Price 13/, 10s. 
Prize of 51. 

No. 128. Head; by W. P. Rhodes, Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, Staffordshire. Prize of 21. ? 

No. 131. Slab, ‘‘The Burning Heart;’” by Miss L. 
Leila Hawkins, Fossil-villa, Belvedere-road, 8.E. Price 
5l. 5s. Prize of 21. . 

No, 134. Tray’: subject, ‘‘ David the Psalmist ;”’ by the 
above. Prize of 31. : : 

No. 135, Fruit, after Hunt; by William Slater, Field- 
place, Stoke-on-Trent. Price 41. 4s. Prize of 11. 

No. 139. Slab, an original design; by W. G. Fenton, 
10, Chatham-street, Howard-place, Shelton, Stoke-on- 
Trent, Price 10l. Prize of 21. 


CAMEO CUTTING. 

No. 140. Portrait of Dr. Billing, F.R.S., executed from 
life; by (name not stated), 37, Mornington-crescent, 
N.W. Price 15/.15s, Prize of 51, for the exhibit of this 
and No. 141. 








BROWNE’S BEDE-HOUSE AT STAMFORD. 


In the wide, busy open part of Stamford, 
known as the Beast Market, stands an ancient 
stone building of part domestic and part eccle- 
siastical Early Tudor architecture. This is 
Browne’s Bede-house, or hospital, a charitable 
institution founded for the residence of a warder, 
confrater, and twelve old men, by William 
Browne, @ prosperous merchant of Stamford, in 
the fifteenth century. It is built upon a bank 
by the wayside, and is, therefore, considerably 
raised above the street line. The elevation 
towards the road consists of a long line of 
building, divided, as we shall presently describe, 
into two parts, having a large entrance-porch, 
with a wide, boldly-moulded archway in it, 
approached by a flight of many steps, and a 
room over it, at the west end. The division 
alluded to is formed by the western portion of 
the building, consisting of two stories, while the 
easternmost is occupied by the chapel, which 
rises to the full height. On the ground-floor, on 
entering by the porch, is a long wide corridor, 
running from west to east, having five doors on 
either side, which open into the small apartments 
of the bedesmen ; and at the end of the corridor 
is the chapel, which is divided from it only by a 
transverse passage, leading to the terraced walk 
above the street, the easternmost side of which 
consists of an open daken screen. Over the 
corridor and the bedesmen’s rooms is a large 
venerable chamber, now called an audit-room, 
divided into two by an oaken half-timbered 
screen. Between the windows are carved pro- 
jecting cornices, evidences that each wall-space 
was once filled with tapestry hangings; and 
some rich stained glass also bears witness to its 
former consequence. A long table, dated 1583, 
and a chest, 1629, are additional though later 
relics of old times. This upper room also once 
opened into the gallery of the chapel, though it 
is now partitioned off from it by a screen; so 
that it was possible, when convenience required 
it, that persons could witness the service in 
course of celebration below, without descending. 
Very rich and beanutifal must have been the 
scene they looked down upon from this eleva- 
tion. The windows of the chapel shone, as they 
still shine, with some of the rarest stained glass 
in the kingdom; and the bench ends of the 
stalls were carved, as well as the misericords, as 
we may still see. In the rear of this, the main 
portion of the hospital, is a cloistral court, 


round which ron chambers for the warders and: 


officers. From this enumeration of the features 
yet to be looked upon of the merchant’s old 
charity, it will be seen that we have here 
veritable specimens of Medisval art-work of 
great value and interest, encased in a building 
of equal worth. 

In the hope that this art- work may be 
preserved for those who come after us, we 
draw attention to the recent fortunes of the 
quaint and picturesque hospital. A few years 
ago it was deemed an improvement to remove 
the slope of the bank between the building and 
the roadway, to gain a little extra space for the 
farmers at corn-market, and to build in its place 
@ retaining-wall, to keep the earth up. The 





consequence of this ill-advised step was that the 
foundations have ever since given way, and great 
fissures appeared some time afterwards in the 
front elevation and towards the west end. As 
this was evidently only the commencement of 
the mischief, it was imperative that steps should 
be taken to put a stop toit. It will scarcely be 
believed that, in the present day, there were 
persons who were for demolishing the whole 
fabric; clearing it away, stick and stone ; razing 
it to the ground, under the impression that an 
enlarged annuity to each bedesman, with liberty 
to lodge where he chose, would be a better mode 
of carrying out the founder’s intentions of benefit- 
ing him; but, happily, there were others of a 
different degree of culture who thought other- 
wise, and whose tongues were weighty at the 
councils upon the decision of which the fate of 
the building depended. Finally it was resolved 
that the old men’s rooms should be rearranged, 
for which purpose some apartments at the back 
only need be demolished, and the front of the 
hospital should be taken down only so far as the 
cracks, and be rebuilt, with the porch also, stone 
for stone; farthermore there should be a clock- 
tower added at the west end, and a house for 
the warden at the east end of the chapel which 
last part of the fabric should be held untouched. 

The old place is now in the hands of the 
restorers. We plead for care and conservation, 
at all hands, at every step. Already buildings 


at the back have been taken down, and a token | 


found by which we may know that those who 
went before us took some pains to preserve at 
least one item of antiquity, though the mode 
pursued was not one we should now hold up for 
imitation. Boarded up, in a cupboard of the 
warden’s old house, was found a worm-eaten 
wooden alms-box. It is of a jar form, measuring 
8} in. in height and 16} in. in circumference at 
the base, where it is larger than at the lid, which 
is slightly narrowed, with a neck. It is banded 
about with iron, and has a hasp box-lock, and a 
staple and loop to keep it fast to the wall. 
Similar alms-boxes have been noted at Harble- 
down and Neen Sollers. It is to be hoped that 
this one will be carefully used, and placed in 
some convenient position, where it will be, at the 
same time, out of harm’s way. 

It would be condemnable in the highest degree 
if any of the ancient features we have men- 
tioned should be removed. The venerable air of 
the upper chamber, with its cornices and screens, 
is beyond price; and even the Medieval names 
scratched upon the plaster-work of one of the 
partitions are a pleasant sight to the archzologist, 
and might bespared. We shall help to give a reali- 
sation of the hoary charm of the place by tran- 
scribing the following lines, which are now to be 
read, painted on a tablet, upon one of the parti- 
tion walls, and which are a translation, made in 
Stuart times, of the earlier Latin inscription, 
“An°- Domi 1495 An° Regis Henrici VII. 
Decis ” :— 

THIS STRUCTURE NEW CONTAINS TWELVE HABITATIONS 

WHAT SHALL REMAINE FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 

For OLD OB POORE OR WEAKE AND MEN UNHEALTHY 

THIS BLESSED HOUSE WAS FOUNDED NOT FOR WEALTHY 

HEE THAT ENDOWED FOR AYE AND THIS HOUSE BUILDED 

By THIS GOOD ACT HATH TO* SINNE PARDON YIELDED 

THE HONOR OF THE COUNTY AND THIS TOWNE 

ALAS NOW DEAD HIS NAME WAS WILLIAM BRowNE 

BEE IT A HOUSE OF PRAYER AND TO DIVINE 

DEITIES DEVOTED ELSE NOT CALLED MINE.” 

The chapel is equally, or still more, capti- 
vating. Every caution should be used that the 
matchless stained glass be not destroyed, and 
the rare carved stalls should be considered. 
In Leland’s “ Collectanea,” Yorkshire is said to 
be “ full of knights,” and “ Lyncolnshire men fall 
of mights.” Granting these last are as mighty 
as of yore, they can show but few things to 
compare with William Browne’s “ House of 
Prayer.” Not that it remains absolutely intact 
as he reared it, for the original altar stone is 
now imbedded in the pavement. But the inlaid 
brass of the founder, in the Lady Chapel of All 
Saints’ Church, near at hand, or that of John 
Browne, his father, merchant of the Staple of 
Calais, who is represented in a sleeved gown 
and mantle, standing upon two woolpacks, is not 
more quaint, and calm, and meet, than this old 
place. We trust we have said enough to impress 
its guardians with the wrong they would do 
should they suffer the removal, damage, destruc- 
tion, sale, or barter of any of its component 
parts. 








St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne,—The Duke of 
Devonshire has given 1,0001. towards a fand for 
building a spire to St. Saviour’s Church, East- 
bourne, 
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PLANTS AS SANITARY AGENTS. 


AN interesting address on this subject was 
recently delivered in the Museum in Leicester 
by Mr. Ingram. After considering some of the 
causes which contribute their quota of dirt to 
the world, the reader thus adverted to those 
sanitary agents which are found in the vegetable 
kingdom, to which nature appears to have 
assigned the task of assimilating and reconvert- 
ing the matters resulting from the waste of the 
animal creation :— 

The beneficial action of trees and shrubs in a 
town consists not only in the work the roots per- 
form of removing decaying matter from the 
ground, but they effect a further good. Plants 
absorb carbonic acid, and give out oxygen; and 
as in towns the air is vitiated by carbonic acid 
and other products of combustion, the multipli- 
cation of trees, shrubs, and plants, large and 
small, increases the volume of oxygen, which is 
the vital principle of the air, and so adds to the 
salubrity of every street or square in which they 

ow. 

"les are not alike in taste or constitution. 
Adapted by nature to suit the varying circum- 
stances found in the world, some thrive best in 
rich, others in a poor silicious soil ; some delight 
in a calcareous soil; others abhor it: hence all 
trees are not equally suited for planting in towns. 
Accustomed to the pure and freshening breezes 
of the mountain-side, some of the pines and firs 
fail to grow in an atmosphere not altogether 
pure. The cedar of Lebanon is a tree of wonder- 
ful adaptability, and should be introduced in the 
new plantations on the race-ground. The Wel- 
lingtonia appears to thrive everywhere, as does 
deodar and Lawson’s cypress. Deciduous trees, 
with large woolly or hairy leaves, are not suited 
for towns; the particles of carbon that float in 
the air resting on the leaves, often destroy them. 
The smooth-leaved lime, the Oriental plane, the 
sycamore, elm, ailanthus, chestnut, and acacia 
are amongst the trees best suited for planting in 
towns. The evergreen oak is a noble tree, and 
at might be planted experimentally. The aucuba, 
holly, lilac, laurustinus,—all do well in town 
gardens, and recent experience shows that many 
plants do exceptionally well, even in the smoke of 
great cities like London: the chrysanthemum is 
an example. 

There are many climbing plants that, while 
they embellish a house, purify it, sending roots 
about its walls, where impurities are often found, 
and thus assisting to check all unwholesome 
exhalations ; amongst which may be enumerated 
ivy, Virginian creeper, clematis. Fruit trees 
planted against the wall of a house do more 
than embellish it, although the vine is sufficiently 
handsome to grow even without hopes of fruit ; 
it is one of the most valuable sanitary plants 
that can be employed; its roots travel far in 
search of the pabulum they love, and nothing is 
too gross for a hungry and healthy vine. What 
more striking illustration is wanted of the cun- 
ning alchemy of a fruit tree; who would dream, 
looking at this dry stem and those dry roots, 
that so wonderful a production as a luscious 
pear or a juicy bunch of grapes could be the 
vital result of their action. 

We speak of the impurities of a town, and 
although the causes actually arise within it, the 
effects extend beyond its limits, and particularly 
when a river passes near, which has been made 
a common sewer. Towns are as often injured 
in sanitary respects by the accumulation of 
matters which have been permitted to increase 
around them as by internal pollution. The pal- 
liative immediately suggested by the proximity 
of low lands surcharged with sewage is heavy 
cropping. I would intersect the fields with 
trees, such as willows, poplars, and alders, 
abolish permanent meadows, and grow mangold 
wurtzel, turnips, beet, Italian rye grass, cabbage, 
and such quick-growing vegetables, and keep the 
laad constantly cropped. The poor sandy wastes 
of Barking Creek, in spite of the counter pre- 
dictions of Liebig, have, when irrigated by 
London sewage, grown wonderful crops of rye 
grass. 

A remarkable instance of the power of plants 
to divert malarious exhalations was lately related 
to me. Washington Observatory, U.S., is situ- 
ated in a deadly marsh : the observer’s assistants 
were killed off wholesale. Sunflowers were 
sown all round, and the period of greatest 
luxuriance was about the time when fever was 
most rife; the happy resalt was that fever dis- 
appeared, the plants luxuriating on the poison 
that had killed the unfortunate astronomers. 

Trees draw up from the depths of the earth 


moisture that, charged with animal or other 
impurities, would otherwise appear in miasmatic 
exhalations ; the moisture oxygenised by vege- 
table action is liberated into the air free from 
taint, and fit for haman lungs. Trees present 
in their myriad leaves an immense evaporating 
surface, and the influence they exert on climate 
is greater than is commonly supposed. 

However animate and instinct with life the 
outward or aérial development of a living tree 
may,.appear, its terrestrial action is not less in- 
teresting. Although we cannot see, we may 
imagine the eager progress of the roots in search 
of food, penetrating the dark recesses of the soil, 
or rising to the surface where the ground is 
warm and rich, or stretching wide, led by some 
wonderful instinctive power towards soil more 
congenial than it found near the tree. The root 
action cf a tree is not only wonderfal in the 
mechanical force it exhibits in feeding the 
hungry living thing it sustains, but in the power 
of selection and repulsion possessed by these 
fanctions. 

It has occurred to me that trees or their roots 
might be employed as filtering machines about 
wells open to the suspicion of being tainted by 
the percolation of foul matters into the water 
within them ; a network of roots round the well 
would probably keep everything of a nature cal- 
culated to render the water impure from passing 
in. Southey, in describing the Well of St. Keyne 
and the efficacy of its waters, gives us a good 
practical fact with his beautifal poetry. 

As we have seen, vegetable life is stimulated 
by the application to it in the soil of the various 
waste and refuse substances, the wreck of 
humanity, the decay of animal matter, the 
results of the attrition of civilized life 
with the forces of the world. The solation 
of the question as to the disposal of the 
sewage may appear more practicable ; we have 
hungry ground that might profitably be enriched 
by the waste of cities; we have plants, the pro- 
duce of which might be increased by being fed 
on the same substances; but that obstacle to 
ponderable bodies, space, intervenes; the collec- 
tion, transport, and distribution of manurial 
matters from our great cities to our hungry soils 
is surrounded with difficulties ; but as these are 
great, so must our exertions be to overcome them. 

The earth is ready to absorb and deodorise 
matters up to a certain extent. The plants are 
ready to seize the substance placed in the earth 
and prepared by it for their food. Let, there- 
fore, the earth and the plant, as the means pro- 
vided by nature, be employed both in town and 
country as far as practicable, The result will 
be purer air, better water, and enriched soil, 
that will give our, teeming millions greater re- 
sources of food, which may be regarded more 
highly when it is considered the result of native 
skill, intelligence, and industry. 








ARCHITECTURE AND POETRY. 


A Few weeks ago the council of the Institute 
of Architects made the mistake, as it seems to 
us, of allowing a paper to be read, and a dis- 
cussion to take place, on the merits of an eminent 
living writer, Professor Ruskin. 

Professor Kerr, in the course of the latter, 
said it is not always convenient to propose for 
discussion, in a society like this, the opinions of 
a popular writer; and it will be readily under- 
stood that no one could venture to carry the 
present subject into debate without considerable 
misgivings. In point of ‘fact, this meeting can 
scarcely be called upon at all to give expres- 
sion, either directly or indirectly, to its opinion. 
At the same time we may, I think, trust our- 
selves to consider generally the condition of 
things architectural, which is indicated by what 
the lecturer has laid before us. It seems to me 
that he has done well in advancing no criticism 
of his own. He has also done well, I think, in 
confining himself to the mere attempt to con- 
dense, as I understand him, into a short state- 
ment, the essence of the views of this eminent 
author, as developed at least in his earliest, and 
perhaps best writings. One could easily per- 
ceive, from the very tone of the lecturer, that he 
did not expect practical architects to agree in 
all respects, or even perhaps in many respects, 
with the theories which he was quoting. Indeed, 
as a practical architect himself, he could not 
but have felt, in the very process of quotation, 
how very limited was the extent to which such 
dramatic principles could apply to sober every- 
day work; and it is not unlikely that even Mr. 
Raskin has often felt the same. 





Now, I may venture to say that architecture 
seems to me to have been, during the last gene- 
ration or two, very much overriden by theorists ; 
and what I would now endeavour to do is to 
examine the position of Mr. Ruskin, as the last 
and most popular of these. The position which he 
occupies is, in fact, one which has been arrived 
at by adirect and intelligible process; and this 
process it may be interesting to trace. 

Some of our seniors remember, and all of us 
know, that less than fifty years ago the dilettan- 
teism of classic antiquarianism was supreme in 
architectural criticism. Everything in design 
was referred to certain more or less authentic 
precedents derived from the works of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Direct copyism, therefore, 
was not merely authorised, but universally in- 
culcated. Every “attempt at originality,” as 
the phrase went, was met literally with these 
very words :—* Where is your precedent from the 
ancients ?’ We may consider this absurd. But, 
at any rate, it was an absurdity so firmly esta- 
blished as to be deemed impregnable for ever. 
We now see that it was impossible for such a 
romantic principle to remain absolute for any 
great length of time, without at all events under- 
going some material change. Accordingly before 
long it was found that a certain other roman- 
ticism had been gradually creeping into archi- 
tectural learning, springing out of the same kind 
of admiring contemplation, not of the classic 
ruins of Greece and Italy, but of the Gothic 
ruins of our land. So in course of time, very 
slowly (we are seldom sufficiently alive to the 
fact that our Medizval revival has been at this 
moment a whole century in progress,—thus 
swiftly does time move) ; very slowly, I say, and 
by imperceptible degrees a new kind of copyism 
arose—for Mr. Ruskin himself, with all his ad- 
vocacy of Gothic architecture, is decided enough, 
I believe, in the language he uses with respect 
to this mere transfer of copyism from one field 
to another—a new kind of copyism arose, and 
every day gained ground, until the first was 
ultimately overthrown, but overthrown, be it 
observed, by nothing more elevated, or more 
elevating, than the precisely similar practice of 
the second. If, therefore, the theories of acade- 
mical classicism had ridden architecture hard, 
those of the archzological medizvalism had 
come to be no less oppressive. Then came 
another kind of romanticism into view, which 
under the name of Ecclesiology acquired a dis- 
tinct character and definite demands, becoming 
indeed a potent influence, and almost profound 
science. Suffice it to say upon this delicate 
point, that it is well known how deeply many 
of the best of us have deplored the embarrass- 
ment into which the theories of the ecclesiolo- 
gists in their turn have led architectural prac- 
tice during the last twenty years,—triamphant 
as they are, indeed, at this moment. But this 
is not all: at the next step, new theories of the 
picturesque were introduced, and, apart from 
both archzology and ecclesiology, took their place 
in architectural criticism. Many writers, thinkers, 
and designers in architecture have been very 
glad to dwell upon this element of the pictu- 
resque; and if they have gone too far, profess- 
ing it to be the one essence without which archi- 
tecture is of no value, there is certainly some- 
thing of genuine art in the sentiment, com- 
pared, with which the copyism of antiquarians 
and archzologists, and the formulz of ecclesio- 
logists, all alike fail to satisfy the intellect. At 
all events, here we have one more step in our 
march of theories. 

The last step which seems to demand men- 
tion is the introduction of the theories of the 
poetic. Here, at last, we come to Mr. Ruskin. 
He is neither more nor less than the high 
priest of a faith which directly identifies archi- 
tecture with poetry; and this for the first 
time in artistic history. Other writers enough 
have given us sentimentality and rhodomon- 
tade; but it is this writer alone who yokes 
together intelligently, and intelligibly if such a 
thing were possible, the shapeliness and un- 
shapeliness—both loved alike—of building, with 
the figments, frenzies, paradoxes, and pangs 
unutterable, of the poetic soul. Such, then, 
being Mr. Ruskin’s position, what has he up to 
the present moment made of it? Our lecturer 
has laid before us, from perhaps the best of his 
works, a pretty complete system of his prin- 
ciples ; but what do they amount to? We cannot 
say they are canons of architectural criticism ; 
we cannot say they are precepts of architectural 
practice; all we can say is, they are wayward 
architectural dreams. We listen, some of us 
charmed, some mystified, some amused, all 
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astonished,—fortunately none offended; but: I 


fear none in any wayedified. We perceive acertain. 


sensation in the mind of having listened to a 
piece of masterly music thoughtfully and often 
powerfally rendered, but beyond its own utter- 
ance useless. When we are called upon to accept 
Mr. Ruskin’s definition that Architecture is Use- 
lessness, let him not be offended if we put it 
thus, that this architecture of his is most 
emphatically useless. 

I would not detract, however, from Mr. 
Ruskin’s eminence in his own particular field ; 
and I do not know that he himself has ever 
claimed the merit of any direct practical teacher- 
ship in professional architecture, as some suppose. 
Indeed, I fear those of us who assign to him so 
high a place in architectural criticism and in 
the advancement of architectural knowledge and 
skill, are only doing with him as he did with 
Turner, who is said to have declared himself all 
unconscious of the possession of those abstruse 
merits which the Oxford graduate so elaborately 
discovered. It is very likely that Mr. Ruskin 
himself is much less ambitious than his admirers 
profess.to believe him to be. But, taking him 
as a charming writer, and, as I have said, Priest 
of the visionary Poetry of Architecture, we will 
every one of us I am sure be most willing to 
assign to him a high place. In amusing the 
public on architectural ground, in gilding brick 
and mortar with glowing words, no.one can com- 
pete with him; but, as practical men, we must 
not forget, or permit others to forget, that when 
he brings to bear upon a subject so familiar to 
us that kind of thought and expression which is 
significantly called “ word painting,” he is using 
the most. treacherous of all possible argument, 
fair and false, fascinating to the uninformed, but 
utterly uninstructive to the initiated, and always 
dangerous to the young, Iam most anxious not 
to say a word unjustly : I would not. turn upon 
such a writer and challenge him to take pencil 
in hand and show what he ‘means; I do. not 
admit that he takes such ground as to entitle us 
to appeal to that otherwise infallible test; I 
prefer to allow him to say all he pleases, reserving 
only to myself the assurance that he desires to 
keep within rational and respectful limits ; but 
I think it is at the same time most important 
that we should prevent it from being understood 
by the public at large—who look to us for 
common sense and not for poetic passion,—that 
we architects are the admirers of this writer 
which we are often supposed to be. Give him 
all praise and approbation for his manly elo- 
quence, his gracefulness of thought, his intensity 
and unimpeached honesty of purpose, and for 
his bold critical whimsies, the more vague the 
more suggestive, as all dreams are; but let it 
not be said that he is to be recognised as.an 
architectural teacher. Mr. Ruskin is an honorary 
member of this Institute, and this shows the 
appreciation in which we hold him. We do not 
discourage his efforts; on the contrary, we 
honour them, but this is enough. 

There is no doubt a certain definite philosophy 
which Mr. Ruskin develops in his studies of 
criticism (for this, I think, is the proper phrase) ; 
but it is never purely architectural—indiscrimi- 
nately artistic, perhaps, and dramatic,—but 
never anything like an zsthetical system. For 
instance, it must have been frequently observed 
in what the lecturer read to-night that although 
there was something that bore on the face of it 
the appearance of ssthetics, yet when it came 
to an issue it proved to be not wsthetical after 
all, but romantic, and quite illogical. When Mr. 
Ruskin says there can be no architecture with- 
out building, and no good architecture without 
good building, this, as a general statement, 
is one which, to his mind, as an uninitiated 
person, may be eminently suggestive of what 
may appear to be important truths; but we, who 
know what building is,—he not knowing it,— 
can see nothing in the proposition but the 
vaguest commonplace, to which he could not. by 
apy possibility attach any real meaning in 
detail. The suggestiveness is not that of 
sosthetics, therefore, but that of poetry,—and 
indeed of paradox, if we revert to the leading 
axiom, that architecture is uselessness. So in 
the whole of the propositions which the lecturer 
has quoted, some apparently sound, and some 
apparently unsound, there are no really sound 
zesthetic canons, but only exercises of the poetic 
fancy. And why should poetry be brought thus 


_to bear upon architecture? At the best it can 


be little more than a play upon words,—the 
suggestion of that which may be a fact by the 
assertion of that which must be a figment; and 
Mr. Ruskin, as a poet confessed, can never be 





expected,—and it is in vain for us to demand it 
of him,—to condescend upon plain intelligible 
statements involving practical architectural 
principles. Let us look, therefore, at. this great 
writer in that particular view,.and I think we 
do him far more honour, and assign to him more 
creditably his proper place in the economy of 
architectural study, than if we thoughtlessly 
accede to a mere compliment of courtesy by 
which he is made to appear to be a great 
teacher of our art. I hope Mr. Ruskin will yet 
do great service to other art ; but I have no hope 
of him in architecture. It is too complex a 
thing in detail, and too commonplace in practice, 
for any such passionate wooing as his. When 
we congratulated him in this Institute not long 
ago on his appointment. to an important pro- 
fessorship of art, we did so cheerfully enough ; 
and we may cordially believe that in falfilling 
the duties of his appointment he will be able to 
work out some important principles of art; but 
I for one:can only hope that he: will say less of 


architecture than of otherarts. There is-a great: 


field open to such a thinker and such a-writerin 
sculpture, painting, and the minor delineative 
arts; but. architecture had better be left. in 
other, not abler, but more practical hands. I 
think Mr. Ruskin has not written much on archi- 
tecture lately. We have. heard that.he speaks 
even disparagingly of his own writings. A. 
German philosopher says, ‘‘ We are very near: 
waking when we dream that. we dream;”’ so 
also let us.say that Mr. Ruskin has come all the 
nearer to correct principles of architectural 
criticism when he mistrusts his own writings. 
I will not say that he has done damage to archi- 
tecture; but I must ask leave to say this, that 
if he will consent to devote the great powers 
bestowed upon him by nature to the develop- 
ment of poetic principles in arts of the more 
poetic sort, he will do more for the promotion of 
his own mental enjoyment and the public benefit 
than by random effurts in respect of that un- 
doubtedly great. and fascinating art which we 
who know it best, know to be nevertheless 
confined, as respects its poetry, within narrow 
limits. 








STREET ARCHITECTURE IN BRADFORD. 


THE example set in London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, and other large towns, of erecting 
large establishments for the purpose of carrying 
on the various departments of the retail drapery 
trade, is now being followed in Bradford. The 
local Observer lately recorded the completion of a 
large building erected in Westgate for this pur- 
pose. Another firm is about to be dislodged 
from premises they have long occupied in Market- 
street, by the improvements about to be effected 
in this quarter by the corporation, in the widen- 
ing of Market-street and the continuation of 
Ivegate. The firm have decided to rebuild, and 
plans have accordingly been prepared by Messrs. 
Knowles & Wilcock, for the construction of a new 
building for them. 

By an exchange of land with the corporation, 
a square plot, with an area of 711} square yards, 
has been secured, partially that occupied by the 
present premises, and situated at the junction of 
New Ivegate with Market-street. The building 
to be put up on this site will have two fronts— 
to Market-street and to New Ivegate—each over 
80 ft. in length. The building will rise to a 
height of 54 ft. above the street level,—an ele- 
vation that will enkance its appearance all the 
more, inasmuch as the width of Market-street 
at this point will be 60 ft., and of New Ivegate 
42 ft. The building will have five floors, ex- 
clusive of the basement. The whole of the fronts 
will be of the finest ashlar stone, and the style 
of architecture adopted is of an expensive and 
elaborate character. Massive rusticated piers, 


placed between the windows on the ground floor,. 


will support the first floor, the windows of which 
will have pilasters with caps and bases. In the 
third and fourth stories, the windows will be 
arched. The main entrance to the premises will 
be at the angle formed by the janction of the 
two fronts. There will be an Ionic column on 
each side of it, and the decorations will be carried 
upward to the roof, where there will be a balus- 
trade, with ornamental finials. The building 
will be warmed by hot water circulating on the 
different floors. The back portion will be lighted 
by a well, about 29 ft. long by 22 ft. wide. The 
whole of the interior will be supported on orna- 
mental cast-iron columns. The contracts for the 
various works required in the erection of this 
structure have been let to the following per- 
sons :—Mr. Thomas Burnley, mason; Messrs. 





Booth Illingworth & Son, joiners; Mesers. J. 
Cliff & Co., ironfounders; Mr. James Keighley, 
plumber; Mr. James Smithies, slater; Messrs 
Thos. Cordingley. & Sons, plasterers. 

Another addition to the shop architecture of 
Bradford is being made by Messrs. Watson, 
Brothers, who have now nearly completed an 
addition to their shop in Well-street, which will 
give up a large and lofty block at the junction 
of Market-street and Well-street to the purposes. 
of their extensive business. The addition is 
being carried out under the architectural super- 
vision of Messrs. Andrews, Son, & Pepper. The- 
building is of four stories. and basement, and 
when completed will have a total frontage of 
120 ft., the new portion being 86 ft. in length. 
The style of architecture is Italian, and is to be 


of a character to correspond with that of the old. 


front.. Over the angle of the building intersect-. 
ing Kirkgate and Market-street a circular tower 


is to be erected, rising 83 ft. above the ground... 


The whole front of the building is constructed of 
cleansed ashlar walling, and the shop front. is. 
formed of an ornamental wood frontispiece. 
The kitchens are placed in the top story,, in 
order. to prevent. any: disagreeable smell from: 
rising inte the. working portions of the shop,. 
and hoists. are fitted up connecting them with 
the several. other floors, for the conveyance of 
kitchen.necessaries, &e. The whole premises are 
to be fitted up with heating apparatus. A great 
portion of the old property has had to be pulled. 
down in order to the formation of an open area 
in compliance with the requirements of the cor- 
poration bye-laws. 








LECTURES OF THE CAMBRIDGE SLADE. 
PROFESSOR OF FINE ART. 


In the inaugural lecture delivered last week in 


the Senate House, Cambridge, Sir M. D. Wyatt. 


said, abroad, in France, Germany, Italy, and even 
in far away Russia, the fine arts had long ago 
received every encouragement from the proper 
authorities, whilst in England the deficiency had 


been supplied simply by the native energy of the- 


student; and if that alone, without any civilisa- 
tion, had achieved so much, what was there that 


might not now be expected when talent was to: 


be fostered and encouraged in the two principal 
seats of learning by such a noble benefaction 
as that of the late Felix Slade? The specific 
subject of his present discourse would be an. 
examination of and attempt to reply to these 
three questions :— 

1. What is fine art ? 

2. Why should fine art be studied ? 

8. How should fine art be studied ? 

In reply to the first of these questions, Sir 
Digby Wyatt traced the gradual development of 
art historical, from the savage to the civilised: 
man, and the results of association in the esta- 
blishment of historic style. He referred to the 
identity in principle of the creation of God’s- 
and of man’s most perfect works, and the in- 
dispensability of shaping the latter in emulation 
of the former. 

In discussing the second question, he assigned 
as first reason the sense of delight such studies- 
confer on man; he found a second reason in the 
spirit of gentleness and refinement which follows 
as a sequence of art culture ; a third he traced 
in man’s instinetive desire to create and call into 
permanent existence forms of beauty conceived 
by his imagination and fashioned by his hands. 
A fourth reason why art should be studied was,. 
he thought, to be recognised in the fruit such 
study bears to national importance; by such study 
alone, he added, man really learns how to see, and 
enjoys the beauties of nature with a new and 
quickened organisation, and so long as art 
retained its universal and perennial interest, so- 
long must it retain its hold upon man’s affections. 
Whilst dwelling on this portion of his subject, 
the lecturer introduced the imaginary dialogue 
between Phideas and Archimedes, in which the 
latter dwells upon the glory and benefits that 
would result from the erection and decoration of 
a series of buildings which should illustrate the 
triumphs of the country in arms, in arts, and 
civilisation. Happy the country worthy of such 
illustration, which had artists capable of exe- 
cuting and people capable of appreciating it. He 
concluded his treatment of this part of the 
theme (how art should be studied) by dwelling 
upon the privileges and responsibilities which 
accumulate upon the artist as the fruits of such. 
studies. They must, he said, study art un- 
ceasingly, laboriously, unselfishly, comprehen- 
sively, and conscientiously ; for Art only granted 
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her rewards to those who, by constancy in the 
pursuit, proved themselves worthy of them. By 
investigation so conducted they would receive 
great benefit, and that benefit they should endea- 
vour to extend to others, whereby the recipients 
would be all the richer, and the donors none the 
poorer. 

In turning practically to the question of “ How 
should art be studied P” the lecturer showed the 
dependence of any answer to that question upon 
a realisation of the initiative and constitutional 
nature of abstract and applied art. Having 
defined the leading conditions of these, and made 
manifest the extent to which they pre-determine, 
as it were, the limitations of practice, he observed 
that the first step towards successfal practice 
consisted in the edueation of the eye; the 
second, in the education of the hand. The first 
efforts necessary for the education of the eye he 
regarded as the analysis of, and consequent 
power to re-constitute, complex form. Such 
forms he attempted to classify, and to exhibit 
the various modes in which they became visible, 
tangible, and reproducible through the contrast 
of light, shade, and colonr. He dwelt upon the 
endless variety existing in nature, and suscep- 
tible of reproduction in art, as well as upon form 
as expressive of function, and the just expression 
of fanction as arbitrarily determining form. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Leeds.—This town has made a large main 
sewer, emptying itself into the Aire about a 
mile below the town, but it now finds itself 
restrained from using it. This is the effect of a 
decision jast given by Vice-Chancellor James. 
The decree will not begin to take effect till the 
last day of the next session of Parliament. It is 
expected that before that period arrives.a general 
measure on the subject of rivers pollution will 
have been passed. Serresreree 

Rotherham.—The state of the Don, and the 
possibility of getting the attention of the Rivers 
Pollution Commissioners directed to it, has been 
the subject of remark at a meeting of the 
Rotherham Local Board. 

A Sewage Case in Chancery.—Vice-Chancellor 
Malins has delivered judgment on an information 
preferred by a millowner against the Local Board 
of Bishop Stortford, calling upon the Court of 
Chancery to restrain the Board from permitting 
the sewage of the town to flow into the river 
Stort, so as to create a nuisance. The plaintiff’s 
witnesses complained that the river was in such 
a state that fish could not live in it; animals 
‘could not drink the water; and that “it had 
been converted from a pure and pleasing stream 
into a foul and filthy sewer.” The Local Board 
tendered evidence contradicting every material 
allegation made by the plaintiff. The Vice- 
Chancellor said it was of the highest importance 
that the Court of Chancery should interfere 
where a nuisance had been created, but it was 
of equal importance that it should exercise its 
jarisdiction to stop those who came into court 
with a trivial charge. He was satisfied that the 
allegations of the plaintiff were grossly exagge- 
rated and utterly untrue, and he therefore dis- 
missed the bill, with costs against the plaintiff, 
who had set the Attorney-General in motion. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Glasgow.— At a recent meeting of joiners on 
strike in Glasgow for the nine-hours day’s 
work, it was stated that thirty-eight em- 
ployers had acceded to the fall demands of 
the men. It was reported that there were 
upwards of 920 men still on the strike-roll, 
the others who had gone out having suc- 
ceeded in getting employment elsewhere. The 
meeting seemed to be unanimously of opinion 
that the full demands of the men should be 
prosecuted, and arrangements were made for 
continuing the movement, as also for bringing 
out a number of outside foremen and others who 
remained at work under tle ten-hours system. 
It was agreed that, as the request for a con- 
ference with the masters had not been acceded 
to, the resolutions formerly passed should not 
presently be reconsidered, but that they should 
again be brought before a general meeting. In 
course of the discussion an opinion was freely 
expressed that though a conference with the 
masters regarding the bye-laws, &c., might be 
advisable, there was no necessity to confer as to 
the present demands of the men, as they were 
determined to persist in their original request. 
Ata meeting of the master joiners, Mr. James 





Henderson presiding, the proposal of the 
operatives to hold a eanference for the purpose 
of framing a code of bye-laws for the trade was 


considered ; and it was. agreed to. state, in reply, 


that the “masters are quite satisfied with the 
present bye-laws of 1866, and therefore’ decline 
a conference on the subject.” 

Edinburgh,—At a general meeting of the 


joiners, a deputation from Glasgow having made 


a statement as to the present position of the 
dispute there, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :—1. “ That this meeting, 
after hearing the statement made by the depn- 
tation, approves of the position taken up by the 
joiners of Glasgow in their efforts to shorten 
their hours of labour to nine per day;’’ and 
2. “That this meeting, being convinced of the 
importance of the joiners of Glasgow reducing 
their working hours to nine per day, and 
believing that that object can only'be achieved 
by the firm and decided action of the whole 
trade, resolves to raise subscriptions at once for 
the support of the non-union men.” 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Cirencester School.—The annual distribu- 
tion of prizes in this institution took place at 
the Corn-hall. An address was delivered by Mr. 
T. 8. Bazley, of Hatherop Castle, who also pre- 
sented the prizes. The attendance was not very 
large. The committee’s report stated that the 
classes are still self-supporting, and that there 
has been a slight improvement in the second 
grade, though the students have been less suc- 
cessful in the third-grade examinations, and the 
schools for the poor also show a falling off in 
proficiency. They point to a considerable amount 
of sound steady work which the school is doing, 
and acknowledge the unremitting labours of the 
art master; but.still they regret to see that the 
advantages offered by the evening classes are 
not sufficiently appreciated by the working men 
in the town. 

The Dublin School.—The annual meeting of 
the Royal Dublin Society for the distribution of 
prizes in the Art School, has taken place in the 
theatre of the society. As on previous occasions, 
the Lord Lieutenant (who was accompanied by 
the Countess Spencer, and attended by several 
of the staff), presided. The attendance, in- 
cluding ladies, was very large. Mr. Mansell 
said that for the 140 years the school had been 
in existence it had sustained that reputation for 
taste which belonged so essentially to the Celtic 
race; and in the recent contest for the Princess 
of Wales’ Scholarships, open to the entire United 
Kingdom, they had carried off in two successive 
years one of the two prizes, the other going to 
South Kensington. Colonel Adamson said the 
efforts of the committee during the past year 
had been principally devoted to an endeavour 
to extend art education amongst the lower 
classes. They had extended facilities to the 
artisans, of which there had been nearly 500 
attendants at the school. They had used every 
effort to obtain the formation of a museum of 
ornamental art. By the kind assistance of Mr. 
G. A. Hamilton, an amount had been put on the 
public estimates which would enable a museum 
to be built adjoining the school, and which they 
trusted would receive the formal approval of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and of Parliament. 
They had great reason to be proud of the designs 
execated by the pupils for manufactures. They 
were anxious to utilise these by having them 
deposited in a depdt for such designs, which it 
was proposed to form for all the art schools of 
the United Kingdom. The conduct. of the pupils 
was admirable. Although belonging to different 
grades and different religions, they worked har- 
moniously together. Colonel Adamson then 
spoke of the energy and zeal of Mr. Lyne the 
head master of the School of Art. The report 
stated that the attendance of students during 
the year has been 538, consisting of 279 males, 
and 259 females. The attendance of the artisan 
class has been 356, consisting of 259 males, and 
97 females. The total receipt.in fees amounted 
to 5101. 93.6d. The local examination of the 
school took place on the 9th, 10th, and 11th days 
of March, in the evening, when, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, 169 students 
presented themselves; 105 of whom, 64 males 
and 41 females, suceeeded in passing examina- 
tions in 151 papers; consisting of 52 freehand, 
40 practical geometry, 24 perspective, 32 model 
drawing, and three projection. The report of 
the judges of the works executed in competition 
for the Society’s prizes, spoke of the satisfactory 





progress of the school, and also complimented 
the master. 

The Marylebone and West Londen Sehool.-— 
At the distribution of prizes to the students 
of the school in Portland-road, Mr. Peter 
Graham presided, and delivered a snitable 
address. He congratulated the students npon 
the success of the school, and he complimented 
the masters for the exertions they had used in 
promoting that success. He then referred to 
the great influence of art education upon the 
manufactures of the country, and expressed 
his astonishment at the apathy shown by the 
manufacturers of the district, the majority .of 
whom did not contribute to the support of :the 
school, and he trusted they would by their future 
support make up for past deficiencies. Mr. G. 
A. Stuart, the head master, then read the-report, 
from which it appeared that during the past year 
479 students studied in the school, showing an 
increase of ninety-eight over the previous year, 
and in that number twenty-five different trades 
were represented. During the year, 271 atudents 
sent 1,999 works for examination at South Ken- 


sington, of which number the works of seventy- 


six students were marked satisfactory, nineteen 
received book prizes, four honourable mention, 
twenty works were selected for farther “national 
competition,” and four received Queen’s prizes 
of books. The national competition prizes-were 
awarded to J. Rowley, G. Lethbridge, H. Noble, 
and EH. H.Simmonds. In the ladies’ competition 
in designs for fans, Caroline Pfander obtained 
honourable mention, and her design was pur- 
chased. The chairman then distributed the 
various prizes; and upon the conclusion of the 
distribution, a handsome time-piece, subscribed 
for by the students, was presented to Mr. 'W. 
Pilsbury, who is abont leaving the school. 

The Warrington School.—The annual distribu- 
tion of the prizes won by the students’ has taken 
place. There was a large assemblage, chiefly 
ladies. The report stated that— 


‘the number receiving instruction in drawing in or 
through the agency of the school, daring 1869, has been 
323, showing an increase of ten since last year. This 
number includes 187 students of private schools, and 136 
students who had attended the Central School, from whom 
1522. 11s. 6d, have been received. The total amount of fees 
show an increase of 3/,'5s. 3d. over the: sum received last 
year. The attendance at the classes has been:—Day 
classes, eighty-six students, who have paid 1/. ls. and 
12s. 6d. per quarter, and ls., 2s., 3s. per month; total, 
1132. 17s. 6d. Evening classes, fifty students, who have 
paid 1s., 2s., 3s. per month, and no entrance fee ; total, 
382. 14s. The school received three Queen’s prizes of 
books at the National Competition, in addition to which 
seventeen third-grade prizes of books were awarded to 
students whose works were.sent up for inspection; and 
seven second-grade prizes were awarded at the local ex- 
amination; fifty-four students sent 117 works to the.annual 
examination in London. Payments were madeon account 
of the works of thirty-nine artisans. The public examina- 
tion of the school took place on the 9th and lth of 
March, at which eighty-five persons presented themselves 
for examination, of whom forty-two were successful, An 
exhibition of the students’ works took place in April, -and 
was attended by 1,723 visitors.” 








PREMIUMS AND MEDALS 
OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At the ordinary general meeting of this 
Institute, held on Monday evening last, Mr. 
Charles Barry in the chair, it was announced 
that the president, Sir Wm. Tite, M.P., had 
presented a donation of 1001. to the travelling 
fund of the Institute, which was established 
several years ago in order to afford help to 
students travelling in pursuit of their professional 
studies. A letter from Professor Ansted was 
read, in which that gentleman tendered his 
services to deliver occasional lectures. before the 
Architectural Art Classes now in course of for- 
mation, under the auspices of the Architectural 
Association and other cognate bodies, and inaid 
of which the Institnte has voted a sum of 50/. 
from its funds. The thanks of the meeting 
were voted to Sir Wm. Tite and Professor 
Ansted. 

Mr. Herbert Ford, of Aldermanbury, and 
Mr. Charles Smith, of Reading (Associate), 
having been elected Fellows, the meeting was 
made epecial “ to consider the recommendation 
of the Council with respect to the award of the 
Royal gold medal and other medals and prizes 
of the Institute for the year 1869-70.” 

The Chairman having read the recommenda- 
tion of the Council that the Royal gold medal 
be awarded, subject to her Majesty’s gracious 
sanction, to Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, F.S.A., mem- 
ber of the Institute, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, after 
referring to Mr. Ferrey’s long and honourable 
professional career, , end Mr. J. H. 
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Good seconded, the approval of the recom- 
mendation of the Council, which was adopted in 
the most cordial manner. 


The other medals and prizes were awarded as follow :— 
Soane Medallion, with 50/., under certain conditions 
(design for Railway Station in the Gothic style), to Mr. 
rnest C, Lee, of Great James-street, serge an tly 
udent- 


successful competitor for the Pugin Travelling t 
ir Francis 


ship for this year, and winner of the late 
Scott’s Prize two years ago.* ae 

Institute Medal, with 6 guineas, in the competition for 
drawings, to Mr. K. J. Munt, of 5 ohn-street, Adelphi. 

Medal of Merit in the same competition, to Mr. A. Hill, 
of Cork, 

Institute Silver Medal, for Essay, to Mr. J. Huskisson 
Guillaume, of Marland-place, Southampton. 

Student’s Prize, in Books, to Mr. Adolphus Came, of 
Great James-street, Bloomsbury. 

For Sir W. Tite’s Prize, no drawings of sufficient merit 
were sent in, 


The list of subjects for the medals and prizes 
of 1870-71 having been discussed and agreed to, 
the meeting adjourned. 








ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this society 
was held on Thursday, the 10th inst., at the 
Rooms of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. In the absence of the president (Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, R.A.), Mr. Geo. J. J. Mair took 
the chair. 

The report of the council, read by Mr. J. G. 
Turner, showed that since the effurts made some 
time since to enlarge the means of the society, 
twenty-eight new members have been added to 
the list of subscribers, besides the augmentation 
of the funds by various liberal donations. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the depression in all 
branches of art, applications had been con- 
siderably increased in number; and, therefore, 
the special efforts before alluded to had been 
most opportune. The report further went on to 
say that many of the early friends and liberal 
donors to the society had, during the last twelve 
months, been lost to it through death ; and it con- 
cluded with an appeal to all its members not to 
allow their efforts to languish, but to pursue the 
good work on which they were engaged, thankful 
that they themselves were spared and able to 
carry on a task which they knew full well to be 
a ‘becoming and a worthy one,—viz., that of 
assisting those who were helpless, and en- 
couraging those who were unfortunate. 

A discussion then ensued as to the best means of 
recruiting the subscription-list, in which Messrs. C. F. 
Hayward, Edwin Nash, and C. Mayhew took part, and 
during which it was elicited that the number of the sub- 
scribers to this society did not by some hundreds amount 
to that of the Royal Institute of British Architects; and 
that many distressing appeals for assistance were very 
inadequately responded to by the council, through the 
want of funds at their disposal, 

Sir William Tite’s account (the treasurer’s) for the year 
showed :— ; 








Total receipts £419 13 11 
Disbursements,— 
PEMIMIIDI OD socccccsnssossesstescssonsesesses £107 6 4 
RSTO cvecsinssacskucpeussssicivapnssys 88 10 0 
Gifts to applicants ........cccccceees 150 0 0 
— 34516 4 
Leaving a balance in hand.........£73 17 7 


The sum of 1071. 6s, 4d. expenses included cost of 
special appeals to the profession. 
The amount received by donations in about twenty years, 
and invested, amounted to 1,557/. 1s. 3d. stock. 
The election of council and officers and other routine 
business was then proceeded with, and various votes of 
thanks were passed. 





“ MEMORIALS OF TEMPLE BAR.” 


Si1r,—I thank you for your notice of my little 
volume, and have to acknowledge the justness of 
your remarks as to the crowded nature of its 
contents. :My apology is conveyed in the preface 
to the book,—a “desire to give as many facts 
in a cheap and collected form, so as to be within 
the reach of every citizen of London.” 

May I ask a small space to correct a slip in 
your notice—trifling, yet of interest. It was 
Lord Bellasis, not Bellarges, who was appointed 
to the command of the guard-post at old Temple 
Bar at the time of the Fire of London. Though 
he deserted his post here, he was, nevertheless, 
a trusted officer in the service of the First 
Charles, sharing the troubles of the Civil War, 
and receiving many appointments of great trust. 
He was at various periods Governor of York, 
Newark, Tangier, and Hull; Lieut.-General of 
Yorkshire; eldest Colonel in the Twelve Regi- 
ments of Volunteer Noblemen in the second 
Datch War; and yet did not escape having to 
fight a duel in the Marylebone jields, in the cause 





* The drawings marked “‘ N, B.,”’ sent in for the Soane 
Medallion, are so good that we should have been glad if 


of the beautiful wife of the jealous Earl of Carlisle, 
a daughter of Edward Lord Howard, of Eswick. 
He was no less than four times sent a prisoner 
to the Tower, and only escaped by the merest 
chance the Tower-hill scaffold for a supposed 
hand in the Titus Oates plot. His head was 
much nearer to Temple Bar then than his body 
should have been some years previously. He 
served each king in offices of trust, assisted to 
restore Charles II., and eventually was appointed 
by his successor, James II., a Privy Councillor 
and First Commissioner of the Treasury. He 
died September 10th, 1689, and was buried in 
the churchyard of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. This 
notice of a remarkable character I trust you will 
not consider worthless, especially as it is derived 
from the Birch MS. 4162, in the British Museum, 
fo. '74-84,—‘‘ A Brief Relation of the Life and 
Memoirs of John, Lord Belasyse, written and 
collected by his Secretary, Joshua Moore.” 

As for the “ Memorials of Temple Bar,” I 
assure you my materials are not exhausted, and 
I yet entertain a hope to bring out, some time 
hence, a more creditable history of a remarkable 
London building, and a world-renowned City 
street. T. C. NoBLe. 











ARCHITECTURAL ART CLASSES. 


THE arrangements for opening the classes at 
the Architectural Museum, are progressing ; but 
subscriptions are needed. 

All students of architecture and the cognate 
arts will be eligible for admission. 

The meetings of each class will be divided into 
two sessions of four months in the year, com- 
mencing with the opening of the Architectural 
Association. 

The Course will consist of the following 
classes: —1. Drawing from the flat and 
round ; 2. Drawing from the life; 3. Model- 
ling; 4. Colour decoration; 5. Water-colour 
drawing ; 6. Perspective and sciography; 7. Ar- 
chitectural drawing. 

Admission is to be by separate fees for each 
course, proportioned to the expense of the class, 
and as moderate as circumstances will admit. 








“ ARCHITECT, BAKER, AND DEALER IN 
CHAFF.” 


Sir,—What is the profession coming to? In 
a Hornsey paper I find advertisements from a 
firm, call them Stitcher & Co., setting forth— 
first, that they are architects and surveyors, and 
that the plans of a chapel they are about to 
build may be seen at their office ; then that they 
are auctioneers, and have “the following valu- 
able property to sell.” Anon comes the announce- 
ment that they deal in “ bricks of every descrip- 
tion, slates of all kinds, chimney-pots, gravel, 
garden mould, paints, oils, and colours.” While, 
lo and behold! elsewhere they advertise that 
they are really ‘bakers, confectioners, corn 
merchants, and dealers in chaff.” 

I enclose the various advertisements, or you 
will scarcely believe that I am not a dealer in 
chaff myself. PRopIGious. 








BIRMINGHAM FREE ART GALLERY. 


An instructive little catalogue has been 
written of the objects of art and art mann- 
facture in the Birmingham Free Art Gallery: it 
is calculated to increase the interest with which 
the collection will be visited. The writer contends 
with justice that the abuse which has been heaped 
wholesale on the ornamental manufactures of 
Birmingham, may be traced to the absence (until 
recently) of any collection of objects calculated 
to increase and cultivate the ssthetic faculties 
of its artisan population. The absence of such 
means of education has been dearly paid for 
locally, and has cost more in the aggregate than 
the maintenance of a dozen art galleries. 

An appeal is made for the distribution of the 
superfluities of the National collections. It has 
been shown, as our readers know, that these 
would suffice to form several collections of works 
of art for distribution in the provinces. On the 
19th of July, 1869, on the occasion of the vote 
for the educational supplies being put in “the 
House,” in answer to a question asked by Lord 
Henry Lennox respecting the distribution of the 
superfluities of the National collections, a reply 
was given by a Lord of the Treasury, “ that two 
collections of Turner drawings had been chosen, 
and would be established in Dublin and Edin- 





the council had awarded some recognition, 


burgh.” 


The provinces were passed over, and will 


be, until united action be taken by members 
of Parliament, and a bund be formed by them to 
demand from the Lords of the Treasury the 
immediate selection of the superfluities from the 
National collections, the formation therefrom of 
one collection, its division, and the distribution 
of the parts to localities, in order to aid the 
public generally, and the art and special in- 
dustries practised in each. In this way alone 
can strict justice be done as regards the proper 
distribution of works of art to provincial free art 
galleries, that of Birmingham being specially 
included. 








PROFESSOR SCOTT ON ARCHITECTURE, 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Lecture II.—continued.* 


WE have now arrived at a stage of our in- 
vestigation when we must pause for the sake of 
asking ourselves what need or requirement yet 
remained unsatisfied, which was essential to the 
perfecting of our arcuated developments, and 
what means remained—hitherto unused—by 
which such need might be met. 

We have followed out our arched construction, 
and the process by which it was rendered at once 
susceptible and productive of artistic beauty, till 
we might fancy it to need nothing but the gradual 
additions of refined art to render it a perfect 
style ; and it would be both an interesting and a 
profitable ‘field of speculation to take up the style 
at such @ point, and to study how best to clothe 
it with the charms of the highest art, irrespective 
of our knowledge of its historical destiny ; how, 
in fact, to perfect our round-arched style to the 
highest and most refined artistic status: and I 
feel that any one who could fulfil such a task 
would be a benefactor to our art. 

The semicircle is unquestionably the typical 
form for an arch, and one well suited to the 
majority of purposes and positions. I, therefore, 
wish well to him who will push a style which 
claims it as its leading element to its highest 
possible pitch of perfection. I should rejoice to 
see a round-arched style rendered as perfect, 
and its accompanying art as noble, as the Greeks 
did their trabeated architecture and its ever- 
glorious sister arts; nor do I see why such an 
end should not be attained, and God speed the 
man who worthily attempts it ! 

This task was, in fact, nobly though uncon- 

sciously approached by the artists of the twelfth 
century ; nor can any one examine their works, 
particularly from the close of the first quarter of 
that century, without being filled with the 
warmest admiration at their determined strivings 
after refinement; their earnest aim to perfect 
every form, and to eliminate every footstep of 
barbaric element; to rid their work of all rude- 
ness of execution ; and in every way within their 
reach to ‘raise the architecture they were de- 
voloping into a really high art. 
These earnest and restless strivings, however, 
had the effect of rendering apparent to them a 
defect, both structural and artistic, in the condi- 
tions prescribed by a round-arched style. They 
had freed themselves from the trammels of the 
arbitrary rules of proportion, and might render 
their structures lofty or the reverse at pleasure = 
their columns might be as short and sturdy as 
the most archaic Doric, or might outdo the 
most elegant Corinthian in the lightness of their 
proportions ; yet the arch they were condemned 
to carry was limited in height to one-half of its 
own diameter ; or, if allowed to exceed this, by 
means of stilting. This was evidently but a 
clumsy expedient, and only suited to particular 
positions. 

The whole tendency, too, of the onward move- 
ment of the art was towards increased height ; 
and, while walls and pillars might avail them- 
selves to the full of this upward striving, it was 
hard that the arch—the very essence of the 
style—should be condemned to unalterable 
stuntiness. Proportion evidently claimed that 
the arch should have its fair share in the 
increasing height of the buildings, yet the 
inexorable semicircle said,—‘ Nay ; my propor- 
tions are fixed. You may lengthen your straight. 
lines as you please; but by no law of science 
can my height exceed one-half of my width.” 

A geometrician might reply that the semi- 
circle might be stretched upwards into a semi- 
ellipse with its major axis upright. I do not 
think that our Medizeval buildings ever tried this 
dismal experiment, nor do I know that it was 
ever attempted, except by the barbarous Par- 








* See p. 199, ante, 
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thians, in a building you will find figured in Mr. 
Fergusson’s Handbook; and so hideous was the 
result that one may well suppose it to have been 
handed down as a warning to subsequent gene- 
rations ! 

Nor was this craving after a loftier arch the 
result of taste alone. Constructive motives 
pointed in the same direction ; for it was found 
that round arches, when carrying great loads, as 
those sustaining towers, &c., were apt to over- 
come the resistance of their piers; and many 
failures were the result. The same was found to 
result from vaulting over wide spaces. True it 
is that the Romans, in the great halls of their 
baths, had vaulted over spans of double the 
width of the naves of our Norman cathedrals ; 
but this had been effected at the expense of the 
utility of their aisles, which were cut up into 
short lengths by the ponderous abutments needed 
to sustain the tremendous pressure of the central 
vault. Besides which, the Medizval builders 
aimed at raising the springing of these vaulted 
naves to a height out of the reach of the abut- 
ment of the aisles. An arch of less lateral 
pressure was therefore desired. 

Another motive might have led to a similar 
aim. We have seen what difficulties and con- 
trivances resulted from the exigencies of vault- 
ing over irregular spaces where it was desirable 
that the crowns and springers of the surrounding 
arches should range on the same levels, though 
their spans might differ to any extent. It was 
clear, then, that an arch of more elastic propor- 
tions was the grand desideratum. 

The claims, then, of proportion, of con- 
struction, and of geometrical convenience, all 
took the same direction and demanded an arch 
of variable proportions. 

This three-fold-demand was met by the intro- 
duction of the Pointed arch. 

To apply this to our main subject of vaulting, 
we at once see that, in addition to constructive 
advantages, the arch could now be proportioned 
in height to its supporting piers, and the unequal 
sides of the vaulted spaces could now be arched 
in such a manner as to satisfy the exigencies of 
the vaulting without the necessity of resorting 
to awkward contrivances; so that an accession 
was obtained at once of strength, beauty, and 
facility of application. 

I have some time since called. the use of 
diagonal ribs the Magna Charta of the art of 
vaulting; but it must share this honour with 
the Pointed arch. Let us now proceed to trace 
the progress of the art under this double charter 
of liberty. 

The first introduction of the Pointed arch into 
vaulting seems to have been made without a full 
consciousness of its advantages, and rather with 
a view to strength and general beauty than to 
the convenience of covering irregular spaces ; 
for in many early specimens,—as originally in 
the Cathedral of Sens, and in the work of William 
of Sens at Canterbury,—the round arch con- 
tinued to be used in the narrow bay against the 
walls, where the pointed arch was used for the 
wider spans. In nearly all English specimens, 
however, fall advantage was at once taken of the 
newly attained freedom: thus, at St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, at Glastonbury,—a work otherwise 
purely round-arched,—the groining assumes 
throughout the pointed form, the narrow bays 
being especially acute. The same is the case at 
St. Cross, another very early transitional work ; 
and in the nave and transepte of St. David’s 
Cathedral (erected about 1180), though the 
groining was never Carried out, we have the pre- 
parations for it with pointed wall-ribs, while the 
round arch is mainly used beneath. I shall, 
therefore, disregard this occasional incon- 
sistency. 

Before going further, I will, to prevent mis- 
take, give the names of the parts of a gromed 
compartment. The main ribs from wall to 
wall are called by us transverse ribs; by the 
French, arcs doubleauw. Those which pass from 
angle to angle, intersecting in the middle, we 
call diagonal ribs the French, arcs ogives.' Those 
which adhere to the wall, we call wali ribs: 
the French, formenets. If there is a rib or 
moulding along the apex, we call it a ridge rib; 
the French, a lierne. The latter, however, does 
not exist in early examples. Other features 
appear as we proceed, but I limit my first list to 
the simpler forms of vaulting. The French names 
are found in the treatise of Philibert de l’Orme, 
a work of the sixteenth century; whether they 
have been tradition-kept up I do not know, but 
they are now universally adopted by French 
writers on the subject. 

I will just go over our leading cases, already 








treated of, showing the changes effected in them. 
by the use of the pointed arch. 

In the square groined space with level ridges 
there was no alteration excepting in the form of 
the arch, and in the more finished mouldings 
made use of. The diagonal ribs often took the 
form of a round arch, but this depended wholly 
on the proportions of the surrounding pointed 
arches. 

As the diagonals were not formed by elliptical 
curves, it followed that the vaulting surfaces 
were not portions of cylinders, and that an error 
had to be thrown into them. In fact, they were 
filled in from rib to rib without any view to 
purely geometrical forms. 

When the pointed arch is applied to an oblong 
compartment, or to the sides of a polygonal 

its advantage becomes more manifest ; for 

e power of making the narrow arches against 
the walls as high as we please wholly removes 
the difficulty which we encountered while limited 
to the round arch, and that without the necessity 
of stilting, though the convenience which the 
last-named method offered for the introduction 
of windows still led to its frequent use. 

The irregular compartments of an apsidal 
aisle ceased now to present difficulties as all their 
arches could be made of equal height. 

It is curious that, while we have in London 
two specimens of such aisles in the round-arched 
style (those in the Tower of London and St. 
Bartholomew’s), so have we also two in the 
pointed-arched style, and those very different 
indeed in their treatment. The aisle round the 
apse of Westminster Abbey has compartments 
enormously wider on one side than on the other, 
and this is met simply by the varied proportions 
of the arches; while that surrounding the round 
portion of the Temple Church ha; double as 
many compartments as there are pillars in the 
arcade, and consequently behind every arch of 
the great arcade is a groining compartment 
which is nearly square, while behind every pillar 
is one of a triamgular plan, vaulted in a peculiar 
manner from its corners without any ribs be- 
tween the transverse ribs. 

The vaulting of a polygon with a central pillar 
assumed now a form of exquisite beauty. Its 
two special types in its simpler form are the 
chapter-houses at Salisbury and Westminster,— 


rtruly a nobile fratrum,—and claiming special 
attention as showing the extraordinary beauty 


attained by the use of ribbed vaulting united 
with the pointed arch. 

I-have already mentioned that in this form of 
vaulting there is a choice between two methods 
of effecting it: either by supposing the main 
vault to span from wall to pillar, or from angle 
to pillar. 

The former is, on a primd facie view, the more 
natural, but it has the disadvantages of breaking 
the chief side of the vaulting compartment 
which rises from the corners into a resalient 
angle, and also of rendering the main ribs from 
these angles across to the pillar, in one half of 
their length diagonal ribs, and in the other 
transverse ; and of making one half represent a 
projecting and the other a receding angle, while 
the angle ribs of the outer half meet the trans- 
verse ribs of the inner half of the vault. 

These objections are entirely removed by 
supposing the main vaults to run directly from 
the angle to the pillar. In either case the ridge 
which surrounds that half of the vault which 
springs from the pillar takes the form of an 
inner octagon. 

In the first case, the sides of this are parallel 
to the walls, while in the second they take an 
intermediate direction ; the angles of the inner 
octagon being opposite the centres of the sides 
of the outer one, and vice versd. 

The vaulting compartments which rise from 
the angles of the great octagon are precisely 
similar to the opposite ones which rise from the 
pillar, and the ribs which rise from the angles to 
the pillar are throughout transverse ribs, while 
the angle ribs from ‘each side daly meet one 
another. ee? 

T exhibit a model of ‘a portion of the vaulting 
of the Chapter-house at Westminster, prepared 
by the clerk of the works, Mr. Kaberry ; alsoa 
view of the interior, to show'the beauty of this 
form of vaulting. Few forths; in fact, in any 
style of architecture présent such beauties as 
an octagon vaulted in this manner; and I am 
happy to think that’our London specimen, which 
has been lost for the last century or more, will 
now very shortly be restored to its original form 
and condition. ; 

I have already mentioned that in all these 
forms of vaulting,—that is to say, those with 





level ridges,—owing to a geometrical error 
resulting from the use of circular curves for all 
the ribs, the filling in of the vaulted spaces must 
be artificially shaped to fit those curves. 

The use, however, of a form of vaulting 
analogous to that before described as having 
raised ridges would obviate this inaccuracy. 

Suppose, for example, an oblong compartment 
with pointed arches of similar proportions on all 
its sides and on its diagonals, and the vaults of 
each cell generated by the motion of the curve 
of the surrounding arches towards the point of 
intersection, guided by the diagonals, we obtain 
at once a vault with pointed arches and raised 
ridges, the precise correlative of that before 
described with round arches and raised ridges, 
and one in which the filling of the vaulted spaces 
assumes a systematic and accurately geometrical 
form. 

The proportions of the arches are not essen- 
tials, though the form I have supposed may be 
considered the most perfect, as where the nar- 
rower arches approach the height of the wider 
ones, a curious effect is produced on the form of 
the ridge, which, always elliptical, becomes then 
80 obviously so as to be unpleasing. 

This form of vault was of very frequent use, 
though the exact method of filling in the spaces 
was not rigidly adhered to. Its disadvantages 
are, that it either limits the height of the walls 
available for windows, or runs up #0 high into 
the roof as to interfere with its comstruction. 
It is in many cases, however, @ very convenient, 
as it is a very sightly, form of vaulting. 

Even the simple form of vaulting with level 
ridges is not always convenient for windows, 
particularly in clearstories, where they have 
often to fill the whole This led to the 
practice of stilting the wall-rib to such a degree 
as to have the effect of twisting the groined sur- 
face of the cross vault to an extraordinary ex- 
tent. This may be seen in the vaulting of the 
cells adjoining the clearstory at Westminster 
Abbey, and at St. Saviour’s, Southwark. This 
twisting of the surface has received the very 
appropriate name of plough-share vaulting. 

The liberty which was felt in dealing with the 
surfaces of vaulting-spaces, when once the 
salient lines became emphasized by ribs, led to 
the practice of the “doming up,” as it is called, 
of those spaces, whether the ridges were raised 
or level; that is to say, that each course of the 
filling in stonework was often laid on a course, 
so as to increase the strength of the work, by 
rendering every course a kind of arch from rib 
to rib. 

I must, however, reserve to my next lecture a 
description of many of the forms which the 
vaulting of this period assumed, and a number 
of practical facts relating to it; as well as the 
pursuit of the subject into its more advanced 
history ; where, instead of limiting its features 
to such as originated fin obvious and fanctional 
utility, others were added for purely decorative 
purposes. The subject is so extensive that I am 
compelled to divide my lecture upon it abruptly. 

Let us, then, pause here and consider for a 
moment the artistic sentiment and character of 
the stage at which we have arrived. I will suggest, 
in passing, that this stage in which no architec- 
tural features were introduced for mere purposes 
of decoration, and which consequently leaves 
wide vaulting spaces, is peculiarly suited to the 
extensive introduction of the works of the sister 
arts of painting and mosaic, which may be used 
almost as freely here as in the Byzantine domes. 
The point to which, however, I desire to direct 
your attention is rather the purely architectural 
sentiment. 

Small as is the difference of principle between 
the later Norman vaulting and that under con- 
sideration the impression produced upon the mind 
is entirely changed. The one suggests weight and 
pressure systematically met and resisted ; in the 
other those forces appear to have vanished ; 
and the effect suggested is rather a shooting 


boldly upwards, like the growth of a tree, 


than any downward pressure towards the earth. 
True it is that, in the decorative treatment, a 
colonnette is placed under every rib or group of 
ribs as its artistic support; yet, in its effect 
upon the imagination, the action is reversed. 
Itis not the column bearing the weight of the 
arched ribs, but the latter springing vigorously 
upward from the column. 

Who, while viewing a stately tree in the 
pride of its growth, ever thinks of its weight 
or of the pressure of its boughs upon the stem ? 
It is with its upward soaring that the mind 
becomes impressed ; and just so it is with the 
interior of a Gothic cathedral. The perfection 
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with which all physical forces are met has to 
the mind the effect, not merely of having anni- 
hilated, but of having actually reversed them. 
So that upward striving, stately growth, and 
heavenward aspiration are the ideas customarily 
suggested as illustrating the impressions pro- 
duced. The lofty avenue, with its intersecting 
branches, has become the chosen similitude to 
which it is popularly likened, and it has been 
universally received as the form of architecture 
most expressive of the heavenward soarings of 
our religion. 

No one who contemplates our glorious Abbey 
Church of Westminster, and Jays his soul open 
to its inspiration, can fail to feel sentiments in 
harmony with those suggested by the cognizance 
of its saintly founder—selected as if in antici- 
pation of its future glories—the symbol of our 
religion surrounded by martlets, whose feet are 
erased in token that they have lost all tendency 
to rest on earth, but, like the aspirations of 
Christian worship, ever mounting on the wing 
towards the supreme object of adoration, and 


** Flying up to Heaven's gate ascend, 
Bear on their wings and in their notes His praise,” 








THE SHIP CHURCH “ HELENA,” 
IPSWICH. 


WE spoke in our last of endeavours that were 
being made to meet the spiritual wants of sailors 
in the port of London. To provide in a similar 
way for the sailors in the port of Ipswich, the 
rector of St. Clement’s, the Rev. R. H. White- 
way, applied to the Lords of the Admiralty for a 
ship, and obtained from them the Helena, a 
fourteen-gun sloop, which is now moored in the 
dock at Ipswich, and is fitted as a chapel and 
residence for the chaplain ; it being a well-known 
fact that sailors have a great dislike to attend 
the ordinary places of worship, and the floating 





churches which have been provided in the various 


ports being generally well attended by the} 


seamen. 


Communion-table is fitted into the bow of the 
ship, with a projection in the centre of 1 ft.6 in. 


To alter the ship into a chapel and residence | by 2 ft. 9 in. wide, with wings on each side with 
pains have been taken not to change the general | opened panel tracery-work lined with red cloth. 
appearance of the ship, and, with the exception | The seats on each side are fitted into the side of 


of the roof and a small porch, there is nothing | 
in the exterior to denote the great change that | 
has taken place inside. The ship is moored | 
40 ft. from the shore, and is approached by a| 
lattice wooden bridge, 10 ft. wide, fixed at the 
shore end, and resting on two bearers under the | 
porch, so as to rise and fall with the tide. 

On entering at the level of the main deck, 
through a doorway cut in the side of the ship, 
every one must be struck with the great size 
and the ecclesiastical appearance of the interior. 
The whole of the upper deck being cleared away 
over that portion used for the chapel, leaves the 
hull from the main deck to the top of the gun- 
wale, 11 ft. high, the height between decks being 
6 ft.; an open-timbered roof was framed over the 
hull at the level of the gunwale, with principals 
between each port with carved ribs, which were 
brought down to the level of the upper deck, 
and follow the curve of the side of the ship. 
The whole of the roof is of deal, stained and 
varnished : a panelled string was formed round 
the ship at the level of the upper deck to hide 
the ends of the beams which had been sawn off, 
and the rough appearance caused by the removal 
of the deck and beams. The forecastle deck was 
left, and covered with corrugated iron, and forms 
the roof over the “chancel;”’ the underside, 
being too rough to scrape and varnish, was 
painted, grained, and varnished. The eight 
ports on each side had the reveals lined, and 
sashes inserted hung on pivots. The hole for 
the bowsprit was also glazed. 

All the fittings, which are designed in a simple 
ecclesiastical style, are of deal, stained and 





varnished, with the exception of the Communion- 
rail and the chairs on each side, which are 
of oak. There is a raised dais at the stern; and the | 


the ship. 

Accommodation is provided for 500 persons 
in forty-two seats in the body of the chapel, and 
six cross seats in the * chancel ;” the dimensions 
being 88 ft. long by 35 ft. in the widest part. 

The chapel is lighted by three circular 
pendants and two brackets in the chancel, gas 
being brought in under the bridge. 

The residence for the chaplain comprises 30 ft. 
of the stern end. The bedrooms are on the 
main deck, which is divided into three rooms. 
The fittings of the bed-berth of the captain are 
preserved in one room, and the others are fitted 
up in a similar manner; one of the bedrooms 
serving as a vestry, with a door into the chapel. 
The bulwarks of the upper deck have been raised 
to 10 ft.,and covered over with a flat roof covered 
with corrugated iron, and the space divided into 
four rooms and a water-closet ; two of the rooms 
are fitted as a kitchen and scullery, the water 
being laid on similarly to the gas. The other 
rooms are fitted as a sitting-room and study. 
The bulwarks of the ship being 10 in. thick, and 
the new framing 3 in., the remaining 7 in. have 
been taken advantage of in forming closets in 
the kitchen, scullery, and sitting-room, and book- 
shelves in the study : all the rooms are lighted 
by windows hung on pivots, and the staircase 
and passage with a skylight. 

Mr. Lambert, ship-builder, of the Cliff, re- 
moved the upper deck, built the roof, and the 
chaplain’s residence and fittings. Mr. Cunnold, 
builder, did all the interior fittings of the chapel. 
Mr. Cartis, of the Ship-launch, superintended 
the alterations and the mooring of the ship; 
and all the work, which has cost a little over 
1,0001., has been carried out from the designs of 
Mr. H. M. Eyton, architect. 
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LAMP STANDARDS FOR THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


Apso1ninc the somewhat elaborate standard 
designed and modelled by Mr. Butler, to which 
we referred in our last issue, two other lamp 
standards have been put up on the Embankment. 
One, which is merely in plaster, bronzed, has 
two entwined dolphins around the base of a 
column-shaft on a spreading pedestal, and carries 
an over-large lamp. This was designed by Mr. 
G. Vulliamy, the superintending architect, and 
produced by Messrs. Mabey. The modelling is 
anything but satisfactory, and scarcely does the 
designer justice. The other, designed by Mr. 
J. W. Bazalgette, and manufactured by Messrs. 
Turner & Allen, of Upper Thames-street, is in 
metal. This, it will be seen from our engraving, 
takes the shape of an antique candelabrum on a 
claw base; and, as a piece of pure conventional 
design, well drawn, modelled, and finished, will 
certainly bear repetition better than either of 
the others. The proportions of lamp and pillar 
are good, and the whole looks as if made for the 
place. 

There is considerable merit in Mr. Butler’s 
standard; and although we should be very sorry 
to see a repetition throughout the Embankment 
of his two young scamps, who, intended to typify 
the energy of the British nation, will simply be 
regarded by the public as vigorous young lamp- 
lighters, we shall be glad to find the Board using 
it here and there,—say at the landing-places,— 
the patterns being first carefully revised and, so 
far as the central column is concerned, refined. 








LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE : 
OFFICES, THROGMORTON STREET AND 
AUSTIN FRIARS. 


Tue building we illustrate is in the course of 
execution for Mr. Travers Smith, and has two 
fronts, one in Throgmorton-street, the other in 
Austin Friars. The style adopted is Venetian 
Gothic, somewhat modified in treatment to suit 
the position. The structure consists of base- 
ment, ground, first, second, third, and fourth or 
attic floors. The basement consists of offices 
and two double sets of inner and outer fireproof 
strong rooms, one of the principal inner ones for 
bullion being lined throughout with steel plates, 
and the whole being fitted with Chubb’s bank 
fireproof doors. 

The ground-floor is planned so as to utilise the 
light right through, with the addition of a large 
well-hole in the centre for light and air, the base 
of it being covered with external and internal 
iron skylights: the latter is a wrought-iron 
horizontal light of Gothic design, glazed with 
embossed glass, adequate provision being made 
for portions of the light to open with concealed 
machinery. The whole of the glazed screens and 
lobbies are executed in wainscot, French polished, 
of Gothic character, and glazed with embossed 
plate-glass of diaper pattern. 

There are two staircases leading to the first 
floor; one for the use of a distinct suite of offices 
on the first floor, the other in the rear being for 
general use. The first staircase referred to is of 
oak, 'with oak handrails and balusters, carved 
and moulded.in Gothic:character. Thestaircase 
in the rearisof Spinkwell Yorkshire stone, fitted 
with an iron balustrade. 

The whole of the first-floor is separated from 
the ground-floor by wrought-iron girders on iron 
columns and stanchions, and sub cast-iron 
girders, with arches in three and four rings 
respectively, of Cubitt’s tiles, the spandrels being 
filled in with concrete, with flooring over it, to 
form an excellent fireproof floor. 

The joinery is executed partly in wainscot and 
partly in deal, slightly stained and varnished. 
There are marble, Painswick, and inlaid.chimney- 
pieces, and stoves to:match:in character. 

The swelléholes are ‘lined with Minton’s tiles, 
and the-entrance-lobby is laid with a tile paving 
supplied by ‘Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co. The 
ground-floor has the flat iron lath revolving 
shutters made by Messrs. Warren, Hands, & Co. 

The exterior in orton-street is faced 
throughout with brown Portland stone; the 
rear front, to the height of the ground-floor, with 
the same; above which level are white brick- 
work and stone dressings. The Throgmorton- 
street front is supplied with polished Peterhead 
granite columns of red and grey on the ground 
and first floors respectively, and on the second 
and third floors with polished red and green 
serpentine columns. The carving throughout is 
executed by Mr, F. G. Anstey. 


The windows below the stall-rails to each 
front are prepared for wrought-iron panel-guards, 
supplied by Messrs. Richardson, Slade, & Co., 
who have prepared all the iron ornamental work 
throughout. For ventilation of the offices and 
rooms, there is a system of flues with gasjets at 
their mouths to give an upward current for 
carrying off the foul air, the fresh air being ad- 
mitted through brass hit-or-miss gratings placed 
between the window-cills and floors; the fan- 
lights, too, are hung to transmit a current of 
fresh air through the offices. 

The ground floor and front portion of the base- 
ment are specially planned to suit the require- 
ments of Messrs. Raphael & Co., and are fitted 
up with wainscot counters and fittings; one set 
of the strong-rooms in the basement being 
planued for their requirements. 

The contractors are Messrs. George Myers & 
Sons; the outlay being between 9,000/. and 
a The architect is Mr. Thomas Chatfeild 

larke. 








PROPOSED RESTORATION OF EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—In your issue of February 19th; you 
published the principal portion of a paper read 
at a quarterly meeting of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society,on the 10th of February, 
the subject of which was “The Adaptation of 
our ancient Cathedrals to the Usage and Service 
of the Church of Hagland,”’ and which bore 
special reference to the plans prepared by 


will have the goodness to insert in your paper a 
copy of a memorial addressed to the Dean and 
Chapter, drawn up in consequence of a resolu- 
tion passed at that meeting, and which is now 
being circulated for signature throughout the 
diocese ; and also these few words of explana- 
tion as to the causes which have induced this 
society to take the unusual step of publicly 
calling in question the action of that venerable 
body in this matter. 

About six or eight months ago it; was publicly 
announced in the local pa: that plans for the 
restoration of the choir of the cathedral, pre- 
pared by Mr. G. G. Scott, had been received by 
the dean and chapter, the principal features of 
which were the retention of the close rood-screen 
with the organ placed on it, in its present posi- 
tion; and next, the throwing open of the choir- 
aisles for congregational purposes by the piercing 
of the ancient stone -parclose -sereens at the 
back of the stalls. This was ‘the first public 
intimation given to the diocese.of ‘the intentions 
of the dean and chapter, although ‘for years past 
the question of restoration has been occasionally 
brought up. 

No public meeting has been held, nor have 
any steps been taken to ascertain the feeling of 
the diocese in such an important matter, and no 
communication has been held on the subject 
with the Diocesan Architectural Society, as 
might naturally have been supposed. 

On the announcement being made in the 
papers of the scheme which the Dean and 
Chapter had in view, certain members of that 
wociety,fecling that one of the first and gene- 
rally acknowledged principles of ecclesiological 
arrangement, that of the proper use of:the choir 
or chancel of a church by the clergy and cho- 
risters only, would be set at naught if the barrier 
caused by the close rood-screen were suffered :to 
remain, called a special meeting of the com- 
mittee, at which it was resolved that a-respectful 
memorial should be addressed :to the'Chapter, 
praying them to take into consideration the 
importance of maintaining this principle in any 
-plans:for :re-errangement that might be made. 
This memorial was accordingly sent to the 
Chapter in August of last year, but up to the 
present time no notice whatever:hasibeen taken 
of it, with the exception of a formal acknow- 
ledgment by the chapter-clerk of its: receipt,and 
a statement made by one of the canons in 
answer to a direct question put to himata com- 
mittee meeting of the society some months 
since, that the memorial should secure:the con- 
sideration of the chapter. 

The society finding, after long delay, ‘that 
their respectful remonstrance has produced no 
reply whatever, resolved at the last quarterly 
meeting to appeal to the diocese at large on a 
question respecting which it has an undoubted 
right to express its opinion. 

It has lately been ascertained that Mr. Scott 





has abandoned his idea of piercing the stone 


Mr. G. G. Scott at the request of the Dean and | 
Chapter of Exeter for the re-arrangement of | 
that cathedral. I have now to request that you | 


screens at the back of the stalls (which would 
involve the removal of ancient monuments), but 
that he still adheres to his purpose of retaining 
the close rood-screen and organ; thus per- 
petaating the severance of the building into two 
distinct halves, in opposition to the arrangement 
he has adopted at Ely, Lichfield, Hereford, and 
other cathedrals, ana which is wholly at variance 
with his report on the restoration of the choir of 
Salisbury Cathedral, just published. 

I hope this plain statement of facts may 
induce some members of the profession to 
express their opinions on the matter. 

Pearson B, Haywarp. 





The following is the principal part of the 
memorial :— 


‘*Tt has been announced in the ‘public prints that our 
cathedral is about to undergo restoration, and it appears, 
from the plans which have been prepared by that eminent 
architect, Mr. G. G. Scott, that the chief features of the 
popes restoration are as follow, viz.:—To keep the 
rood-sereen and organ in their present position; to throw 
open the aisles into the choir by piercing the parclose 
screens on either side; to introduce new stalls for the 
choir ; to remove the tombs of the ancient bishops and 
other worthies from the sides of the choir; thus making 
accommodation for massing a large congregation in the 
choir and its aisles, and filling them to their greatest pos- 
sible capacity. 

In reference to the proposed removal of the tombs, wa 
beg to point out to you that the same give was adopted 
by Mr. Wyatt in his restoration of Salisbury Cathedral in 
1789, when the ancient tombs in that building were taken 
from their original sites and placed in the nave; an ar- 
rangement which is now universally condemned. 

And as to the other part of the proposed restoration, we 
beg to record our protest against such a mode of arrangiog 
the choir of our cathedral. We would fain see the Mother 
Church of the diocese so disposed as to bea pattern to her 
daughters. 

And we would, therefore, venture to pray your reverend 
| body to adopt (as an alternative scheme) an arrangement 
| similar to that carried out with such admirable effect and 
| universal acceptance in the cathedrals of Ely, Lichfield, 
| Hereford, Durham, Chichester, and Llandaff; where the 
| solid screens have been removed : an arrangement which, 
| while it preserves by open screen-work the ancient and 
| legal divisions between nave and chancel, between congre- 

gation and choir, presents no obstacle to sight or sound, 
| yet, renders the whole area of nave and transepts available 
| for the accommodation of a large number of worshippers 
| and removes the complaint that this part of our cathedra 
| is used as a fashionable lounge during the time of Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer.” 











VILE HOUSES IN MARYLEBONE. 


THE medical officer of health, Dr. Whitmore, 
says in his last report,— 

‘If I were to report every house in the 
parish which in my conscience I believe to be 
unfit for human habitation, and which I also 
think cannot be rendered habitable by structural 
repairs, I should probably be considered by many 
as entertaining extreme opinions in regard to 
what may be termed sanitary requirements ; and 


localities in which the more destitute classes are 
compelled to live, and examine the state of their 
dark, damp, smoky, low, and badly ventilated 
dwellings, can come to any other conclusion than 
that the occupany of such wretched tenements 
must necessarily be prejudicial to health. Within 
the last five or six years a very large amount of 
sanitary work of a permanent kind has been 
carried.out. . . . Bat little ormothing has 
been-done to improve the dwellings of the poor ; 
these, under the decaying influences of time, but 
more particularly owing to the destructive habits 
of many who occupy them, are year by year 
becoming more ruinous and dilapidated, and from 
the growth of population, more densely crowded ; 
the result, therefore, is, and inevitably must be, 
that the benefit to the health of the poor, which 
in all probability would follow:from ‘the-sanitary 
improvementswhich Lhave referred to, is greatly, 
if.mot.altogether, neutralised.” 








APPROPRIATION OF THE SITE OF 
NEWGATE MARKET. 


At the last Court of Common Council, a 
report was brought up from the Markets Im- 
provement Committee that the market-house, 
shambles, &c., in Newgate Market had been 
pulled down and the materials sold. This 
having been done, the architect had prepared 
a plan for the appropriation of the vacant 
space, and the committee recommended that it 
should be let as building ground. By the archi- 
tect’s plan there would be a block of building 
with a roadway all round, and two passages 
10 ft. wide traversing the building, one from 
north to south, and the other from east to west. 
The ground-floor would consist of sixteen shops, 
averaging 15 ft. wide and 35 ft. deep, and the 
first and second floors of offices and ware-rooms. 





yet no one, who will take the trouble tovisit the - 
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The: building leases would be sold, and of the 
is one-fourth would belong to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and the remaining 


three-fourths to the corporation, to purchase out: 


the slaughter-houses and other nuisances: in the 
neighbourhood. The report was adopted. 





Sirn,—A remarkable report has just been 
presented by the Markets Improvement Com- 
mittee to the Common Council of the City of 
London. It relates to the mode in which the 
site of Newgate Market should be appropriated to 
the erection of dwelling-houses or shop or other 
buildings. It appears that the City architect, 
pursuant to directions, submitted alternative 
plans and designs, from which, after examination, 
the committee have selected the one now issued. 
The public are fully aware, from the ornamental 
new meat-market in Smithfield and other works 
of Mr. Horace Jones, that “Mr. Architect’ is 
capable of making an appropriate design for 
such a purpose as this; but I venture to say that 
a@ more injudicious scheme than that selected 
could hardly have entered into the mind of any 
practical man, and it’ may be inferred that this 
project is due rather to his masters than him- 
self. The area of the old market measures 
148 ft. by 123 ft., and lies in the centre of an 
open space, 194 ft. by 148 ft., surrounded by 
buildings, with a pathway all round, of the 
average width of 12 ft. To the north there is 
Rose-street, leading out of Newgate-street into 
the area; and to the south a paved alley, leading 
from the area into Paternoster-row. One would 
have thought that the obvious duty of the com- 
mittee would have been to take this favourable 
opportunity of making the commencement for a 
practicable communication from Newgate-street 
into Paternoster-row (which cannot be said now 
to exist), with the chance ofsuch communication 
being eventually continued into St.Paul’s Church- 
yard, there not being at present any such direct 
carriage thoroughfare, This opportunity is sacri- 
ficed ; the passage through the block is only 
10 ft. wide and 13 ft. high. There is, therefore, 
no direct light to the inner windows of the 
block, and the plan otherwise shows utter dis- 
regard of sanitary conditions; omnibus privies 
or W.C.s, one to every ‘four tenements ; liability 
to fire communicating from one part to the 
other; and complete defiance of the provision of 
the Building Act, which requires 100 ft. area to 
each tenement. Can all this be necessary to 
meet the question of light and air in regard to 
adjoining premises on east and west sides? 
Observe, too, the meanness of the “ elevations ” 
appended, and do implore the Common Council 
to ask the committee to reconsider the scheme 
before it is too late. AN ARCHITECT. 








COMPETITIONS, 


Wootton Bassett Cemetery.—The Burial Board 
have selected the designs sent in by Mr. Thomas 
8. Lansdown, architect, and have instructed him 
to proceed to carry out the work. The designs 
are fourteenth-century Gothic in style, and 
consist of two chapels, each 30 ft. by 18 ft. in- 
ternal dimension, having open timbered roofs 
springing from stone corbels. The entrance to 
each of the chapels is surmounted by a bell- 
turret. The curator’s house will be placed near 
the entrance, and will consist. of parlour, kitchen, 
board-room, and offices, and also three good 
bedrooms. The architect will also lay out the 
grounds, 








“THE LATE MR. W. BURN.” 


WE have received a courteous letter from Mr. 
W. Colling, who, from a connexion of 25 years, 
during which Mr. Burn was his “best friend 
and most excellent master,” claims to be able to 
speak concerning him with accuracy, affirming 
that, in attributing to him “a wish to avoid 
Criticism,” we are “altogether in error.’ As, 
however, we received that statement from 
Mr. Burn’s own lips; on more than one occasion, 
we are contented to abide by what wesaid. The 


writer adds that which we are quite willing to | b 


believe,—“ Whenever Mr. Barn was asked to 
make designs fora buildiog which did not come 
within the range of what he diffidently con- 
sidered to be his limited practice and experience, 
he invariably recommended the employment of 
another architect, instead of himself. Moreover, 
he used the immense personal influence which he 
possessed to so much effect. that, when a ques- 
tion arose as to the rejection of the services of 
One of his professional brethren, he on many 





occasions succeeded in bringing abouta decision 
in favour of their retention. In short, I could 
point to some very extensive and most important 
works; which probably would not have borne 
their present architects’ names but for Mr. Burn’s: 
exertions on their behalf. I could also mention 
the names of members of the profession who 
most undoubtedly owe a: considerable part of 
their practice to his self-abnegation, — nay, 
I. may say, to his absolute and immediate 
generosity.” 








THE ARCHITECT AT THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


A “ Susscriser ” writes thus :— 

“The First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Works can have but a very faint idea of the 
routine and practice of the architect when he 
makes a demand or claim for the architect’s 
designs, working drawings, &c. It is such a 
proposition as ought to be resisted, for if it were 
acceded to in the case of the architect to the 
Houses of Parliament, where is such a claim to 
end with reference to others engaged in large 
undertakings of public buildings, restorations of 
cathedrals, and such like. It is therefore de- 
sirable before such a claim is entertained that 
a meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects should be convened.” 

We understand that the council of the Insti- 
tute met on the 14th inst., and passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that by use and custom all 
drawings of a building belong to the architect. 
Mr. Cowper-Temple has given notice in the 
House of Commons that he will move for the 
correspondence between the First Commissioner 
and thearchitect, so that the whole case must now 
come before Parliament. There seems to be a 
general feeling that Mr. Ayrton will not be 
allowed to intrust such a building as the Houses 
of Parliament to the charge of his subordinates, 
who are not professionally qualified for such 
duties. 








TAUNTON. 


St. James’s Tower.—The idea of restoring this 
fine Perpendicular tower has been abandoned, 
and an attempt will be made to rebuild it by 
public subscription. Mr. Houghton Spencer has 
been entrusted with the work. 

Taunton and Somerset Hospital.—It having 
been considered desirable to add convalescent 
wards to this hospital, a special meeting of the 
governors was convened for ventilating the sub- 
ject, when plans, and a report bearing on the 
question, by Mr. Spencer, were produced. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion being evinced, it 
was ultimately resolved to abandon the idea of 
rearing a substantial building, which the funds 
of the institution would hardly warrant, and to 
erect instead two detached and inexpensive iron 
wards, with a connecting corridor, which scheme 
the medical officers considered, at the best, but 
a doubtful experiment. 








CURIOUS COINCIDENCES FOR 
OBSERVATION. 


S1z,—Recently some notices of an interesting character 
have appeared in the Builder relative to the physical 
changes now in operation and taking place upon the 
surface of the earth. 

I venture to point out that it would be expedient to 
make some simultaneous observations upon these physical 
changes in a systematic form, and to note the magnetic 
disturbances at the same instant, in different parts of 
the world. 

The 18th of March, this year, will stem: @ very curious 
series of combinations for critical observation, as to their 
mundane effects, by their simultaneous action; and it 
would probably be worthy of attention to ascertain the 
physical peculiarities developed at this date. 

Although the combinations happen at the same time, it 
is quite possible that the effects may be delayed; or, in 
other words, not coincide with the exact date of their 
cause, just in the same way that it takes time for light and 
sound to travel to reach the senses of the observer. 

We have yet to identify the influence of the magnetism of 
the sun, in causing the increase or decrease of the inclina- 
tion of the axis of the earth, and its consequent effect upon 
climates, as the inclination of the axis of the earth to the 
plane of its orbit will never be brought about by the mere 
operation of gravity ; but it is suggested as quite possible 
y the relative positions of the magnetic forces existing in 
unison simultaneously upon the surface of the sun, and 
the interior of the earch, that in certain positions of its 
orbit the inclination of the axis of the earth will be sus- 
ceptible of remarkable change, and entirely modify the 
climate, not suddenly, but —< the progress of ages.* 
Geological investigations confirm these anticipations as to 





* We have repeatedly drawn the attention of geologists 
to the fact that the angle between the planes of the eclip- 
tic and the equator of the earth is known to have been 
diminishing slowly from‘time immemorial until now; and 
to the capabilities of geological explanations as to the 
glacial and other eras which this fact affords, 





the certainty that very different climates have existed at 
various periods upon the surface of the earth, and we have 
yet to learn when the changes-will cease, 

At noon, on the 18th March, 1870, some curious combi- 
nations and coincidences: will solicit observation. The 
daylight and night are absolutely’of equal length on that. 
day. The sun is’ nearly in. the tor. The moon, at 
noon, is in the equator, and at same. time at her 
nearest distance from the earth, 

Under all these favourable circumstances of position it 
will only be the dynamic effeets that will be first observed! 
in the increased height of the tides; which will identify the 
forces in actual operation as mere mechanical action; the 
magnetic effects, however, having yet.to be ascertained. 
AgrHur GEARING, 








SEWAGE IRRIGATION AND DRY 
SEWAGE MANURE. 


S1r,—Mr. Rawlinson’s arguments in favour of irriga- 
tion, as a at a recent meeting of the Society of 
Arts (see Builder, March 5), are not supported by his 


figures. 
Speaking of the Sowege Farm at Aldershott, of 98 acres, 
he assumes: the possibility of obtaining a gross retarm 
from the land of 2000, per aere- by using irrigation, or for 
the whole farm a gross.return of (98200) 19,600/. per 


year. 

Now granting this as‘a possible result, let us see what’ 
is the money value of the sewage used to produce it. 

The quantity is stated at 200,000 to 400,009 gallons per: 
mA take the mean, 300,000 ons. This quantity, at. 
101b. per gallon, will be equal to 1,343 tons per day, or 
490,195 tons per year, 

Mr. Rawlinson spoke of sewage as worth 17s. 6d. per 
ton, but let that pass; he could only have referred to & 
special sample. y little calculation shows that 490,196. 
tons of sewage are to produce 19,600/.; how much, then, 
isit worth perton? Just 93d. (ninepence three-farthings), 
I write the sum at length, in order to prevent mistake. 

But suppose only 501. per’acre to be obtained, instead of 
200/., and a very good return, too, from an acre of land, what 
value will the land have extracted from a ton of sewage P 
Not quite 24d. Surely the dry-sewage manufacturers can 
do as well as this, although Mr, Rawlinson says that they 
are attempting the impossible, 

At all events, it is clear that irrigation with sewage, even 
in the ‘‘ perfect’ form in which it appears at Aldershott, 
is but a poor business: after all, 

A Lzsszz or Szwaas, 








COW CROSS CANADIAN EMIGRATION 
SOCIETY. 


S1r,—In Cow-cross, or “* Ragged London in the Cen- 
tre,” we have enrolled as members of the above society, 
four hundred families of able-bodied workmen, not paue 
pers, nor persons of bad character, but steady, hard- 
working people;—artisans and la! ers;—who are now 
seledia to a state of destitution, misery, and despair. 
There is no prospect of work for them ; they have ex- 
hausted their little savings: they have withdrawn their 
funds from benefit societies ; they have sold their farni- 
ture, and pawned their tools for food. ‘‘ We —- what 
we do know, and testify what we have seen.’ Emigration 
isthe safety-valve of the freeslabour market. The Govern- 
ment of Canada will receive ski and unskilled labour, 
but not paupers; 20,000 labourers and artificers would be 
sure of work over there. Surely, then, if work cannot be 
brought to where there is labour, we ought to send the 
labour to where there is work, State aid has been refused. 
The British and Colonial. Fund offer to assist a limited 
number who can contribute 3/., and upwards (single men, 
5l.). Bat how can a penniless man with half a dozen 
children contribute 201. and upwards? What, then, can 
my poor people do? Our workhouse:is overcrowded. The 
burthen of poor-rates is becoming intolerable. I can no 
longer remain silent, and see the people perish without 
an effort to rescue some. To the benevolent at heart, and 
the Lord’s people in particular, do we now appeal for aid 
to help the helpless, We have one thousand persons 
under our eye: 3,000/. will enable them to get from the 
land of despair to the land of hope. ’ 

Contributions will be thankfully received by Mr. Alex- 
ander Rivington, treasurer, Cow-cross Mission, 52, St. 
John-square, Clerkenwell ; or by your obliged and faithful 
servant, ILLIAM CaTLin, Missionary. 








PARLIAMENT STREET. 


S1r,—Since the appointment of the present Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, the public who take interest in 
matters connected with that department of Government, 
have from time to time been startled by the novelty and 
eccentricity of his proceedings. Many of your readers are 
no doubt aware that the Government have bought up the 
Northern “ Island of Houses,” separating Parliament- 
street from King-street, Westminster, in order to make a. 
frontage to the new Home and Colonial Offices, and at the 
same time to widen the overcrowded thoroughfare of Par- 
liament-street, The tenants have been heavily compen- 
sated for the inconvenience and loss of being hastily turned 
out of their shops and offices, and the money is hardly 
paid when those tenants who have not already removed 
are told that they may stop two or three years longer, the 
Chief Commissioner having decided to pull down the back 
parts only of the houses in question. } 

It is utterly inconceivable how any economy can arise 
from such a proceeding: it will evidently hamper the con- 
tractor in building the new offices not to have ample work- 
ing room; but, as regards the public in general, it will be 
a serious inconvenience and expense. Parliament-street 
in the afternoon is now so crowded as to necessitate the 
services of ten or twelve policemen to regulate the traffic, 
and by the extraordinary arrangement, proposed the whole 
of the traffic now passing along King-street will be added 
to the confusion, A Constant ReapzEr. 








“The Science of Building.”—Under this 
title Mr. E. Wyndham Tarn, Architect, will 
shortly publish an elementary treatise on the 
Principles of Constraction, “ especially adapted 
to the requirements of architectural students.” 
It will be illustrated with 47 wood engravings. 
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Miscellunen, 


The Martyrs’ Memorialin Smithfield.— 
On Friday afternoon, the 11th, the ceremony of 
unveiling the memorial erected in Smithfield in 
honour of the martyrs to Protestant truth, and 
also for the purpose of indicating the precise spot 
on which they perished, took place. The me- 
morial occupies one of the arched recesses in 
the external wall at the north-east corner of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and consists prin- 
cipally of red and grey polished granite, the 
more ornamental parts having been executed in 
bronze. The head of the memorial is semi- 
circular in form, with a large ugly bronze shell 
in the centre, set off with mouldings. Between 
them is the text, * Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord.” The cornice also consists of 
mouldings, and bears the text, “The noble 
army of martyrs praise Thee.” This is sup- 
ported by pilasters, between which there is a 
panel with the following inscription :—‘ Within 
a few feet of this spot John Rogers, John 
Bradford, John Philpot, and other servants of 
God, suffered death by fire for the faith of 
Christ in the years 1555, 1556, and 1557.” On 
the base there is another inscription :— Near 
this place is erected a church to the memory 
of the said martyrs.” The whole is protected 
by a wrought-iron grille. Messrs. Habershon 
& Pite made and presented the design of 
the memorial, which has been executed by 
Messrs. Cox & Son, of Southampton-street. 


Tewkesbury Abbey.—There is now every 
prospect of a thorough restoration of this fine 
old building. The committee have already 
received promises of subscriptions to the extent 
of 3,0001., and a grant of 3001. is promised on 
behalf of the trustees of the Warneford Eccle- 
siastical Charity, with an intimation that a 
further grant may be made on the completion of 
the work. Mr. Scott has made a survey of the 
building, and he estimates that the following 
more urgent works may be completed for a sum 
of 4,8501.:—The cleaning and repairing of the 
stonework of the interior; the repairs of the 
roofs; the reflooring and repairing of the parts 
especially used for service; the removal of the 
partitions and of the organ, placing the latter 
upon a new screen or loft in the north transept ; 
the removal of the old stall-work to the choir, 
with its entire restoration; the addition of 
canopies to such as require them ; the adding of 
nine new stalls, with canopies, and of desk- 
fronts, &c., to the whole of the stalls; a new 
choir-screen, pulpit, lectern, &c.; and the com- 
plete seating of the church, so far as needed, 
and with some addition to the present reredos. 





Town Hall, Stone.—The new Town Hall 
at Stone has been opened by a public dinner. 
The style of architecture is Italian, and the 
front of the building is faced with white 
bricks, Hollington stone being used for the 
windows and dressings. The chief door is 
in High-street. The large hall measures 60 ft. 
by 34 ft. 6 in., and 25 ft. in height. At one 
end of it is a platform, convertible into an 
orchestra. There are two brass pendants from 
the roof, and a third one is to be placed between 
them rather lower. It is estimated that the 
saloon will accommodate about 400 persons 
seated. In the rear of the hall is another 
entrance, and in proximity to it there are retiring- 
rooms and offices. Over the waiting-rooms and 
other parts of the building in the front there is 
a large library and reading-room, 36 ft. long by 
16 ft. wide, a place for the librarian, and a cloak- 
room, with the usual offices. In the top story 
there are suitable sleeping and other rooms for 
the porter. The building has a frontage to the 
High-street of 50 ft. in length, and about 40 ft. 
in height, and rising above the parapet in the 
centre is a stone case for a town cleck. The 
estimated cost of the building, without the fit- 
tings, is about 2,500. Mr. Frederick Bakewell, 
of Nottingham, has been the architect ; and Mr. 
Whittome, succeesor to Mr. Espley, of Stafford, 
the contractor. The site, which cost about 1,0001., 
is that of the Old Blue Bell, and it would be in 
extent three-quarters of an acre. Nearly half an 
acre of ground remains to be used. The build- 
ing has been erected by public subscription. 


Royal Horticultural Society.—The Hya- 
cinth Show, held on Wednesday last, in the Con- 
eervatory, in conjunction with Mr. W. Paul’s 
annual show of spring flowers, which latter is 
continued during the week, was a success, and 
gave pleasure to a considerable gathering of 
visitors. 














Girdled Trees bearing Fruit.—Onur readers 
have heard of the atrocity of girdling some 
1,500 fruit-trees near St. Joseph, Michigan, last 
spring, says the Canada Farmer, and how the 
neighbourhood turned out in a body and bandaged 
them up, so as to save them. It will be interest- 
ing and gratifying to learn that every one of 
these trees is living, and that Mr. Green, the 
owner, has realised an immense crop of fruit 
from them in the past season. Those wise in 
such matters explain it by saying that the inter- 
ception of sap by girdling has caused the pro- 
duction of fruit instead of wood this season, and 
that the real trial for the life of the trees will 
come next year. It used to be thought that 
there was no help for a girdled tree; but that 
theory is now exploded. In this case the damage 
was remedied by bandaging the trees with strips 
of cloth dipped in wax. Mr. Lemuel Town, of 
New Hampshire, we believe, grafts five or six 
scions as large round as a goose-quill, and long 
enough to reach over the girdled place into the 
tree. The live bark is first notched above and 
below the girdle, the sprouts sprung into place, 
and the ends fastened with wax. These scions 
grow rapidly, and in time spread over the whole 
girdled surface. We have heard before of pur- 
posely girdling tree-branches, in order to in- 
crease their crop of fruit. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.— 
At the usual fortnightly meeting of this Associa- 
tion, Mr. Thomas Ross, president, in the chair, 
the business of the evening was a resolution 
moved by Mr. Wm. Beattie, architect, and 
seconded by Mr. Archibald Sutter, civil engineer, 
viz. :— 

‘That the different methods followed by surveyors in 

the measurement of work is productive of inconvenience 
and loss; and that, in the opinion of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, a uniform system of measure- 
ment should in future be adopted by all surveyors,” 
Mr. Beattie pointed out the evils resulting from 
the present want of uniformity, to the architect, 
the contractor, and the public generally. He 
advocated a more detailed and analysed system 
of measurement, and that the old practice of 
allowances shouid be entirely discontinued, and 
net quantities universally adopted. He con- 
trasted the English and Scottish systems of 
measurement, and stated that the former was 
more minute and detailed in its dissection of the 
work, Mr. Ormiston, surveyor, criticised the 
remarks made by Mr. Beattie, and an animated 
discussion followed, in which Messrs. Paterson & 
Ross, architects, and Messrs. Lawrence & Russel, 
surveyors, took part. The resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, and it was resolved to call a 
special meeting at an early date to take some 
practical steps in the matter. 


Skilful Workmanship. — The King of 
Prussia recently visited a needle-manufactory in 
his kingdom, and was shown a number of super- 
fine needles, thousands of which together did 
not weigh half an ounce, and marvelled how 
such minute articles could be pierced with an 
eye. The eye-borer asked for a hair from the 
King’s head. He placed it under the boring 
machine, made a hole in it, furnished it with a 
thread, and then handed the needle to the king. 
The Scientific American says that a curious needle 
is in the possession of Queen Victoria. It was 
made at the celebrated needle-manufactory at 
Redditch, and represents the column of Trajan 
in miniature. Scenes in the life of the Queen 
are represented in relief, but so finely cut and so 
small that it requires a magnifying glass to see 
them. The Victoria needle, moreover, can be 
opened. It contains a number of needles of 
smaller size, which are equally adorned with 
scenes in relief. 


Science, Religion, and Politics.—In our 
recent article on the Easter Island statues, we 
qnoted the opinion of Profesgor Unger, of Vienna, 
at that time one of the greatest of living philoso- 
phers: we regret to learn that he has recently 
been found murdered in his bed at Graz. No 
trace of the murderer could be found ; soa priest 
at Cilly asserted in the pulpit that the devil 
himself had probably murdered the professor, 
whose soul he could justly claim on account of 
his philosophical writings. M. Raspail, the well- 
known writer on botanical, agricultural, and 
chemical subjects, is the same as the “ irrecon- 
cileable ” M. Raspail, the political agitator. 


London Corn Exchange Competition.— 
To the names of architects who were invited 
and are preparing designs should now be added, 
we are asked to say, that of Mr. G. Barnes 
Williams. 


Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel, Brighton.— 
The trustees have decided upon rebuilding this 
chapel upon a new plan; and plans, prepared 
by Mr. Wimble, of London, have been selected 
for the purpose. The new edifice, which is to 
be surmounted by a spire, is to be considerably 
higher than it is at present; and, by taking in a 
piece of ground at the side, the width will be 
increased by some 6 ft. There will be two 
Gothic windows, with circular light over, in the 
north front; and the entrance will be by three 
archways, provided with sliding shutters. At 
the south end it is proposed to have a large 
memorial window of stained glass, in memory of 
the late pastor, the Rev. Joseph Sortain. The 
interior of the chapel will be considerably altered 
and improved. There is to be no gallery, as at 
present, at the south end, but a small chancel 
built there, the organ being removed from its 
present position to the west side of the chancel ; 
and the roof of the building is to be open, with 
a clearstory. It is thought that 4,500/. will 
cover the entire cost of the alterations, of which 
sum about 3,0001. have been subscribed. 


Telegraphic Progress.— Submarine tele- 
graphy is described as the mania of the hour, 
and, at all events, it competes as such with 
tramways. Telegraphic lines are being pro- 
jected in every direction; but the most daring 
scheme of all is that just put forward for com- 
plete telegraphic submarine communication with 
Canada (double line), Bermuda, West-Indies, 
Demerara, Ascension, St. Helena, Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, Mauritius, Ceylon, India, Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, by 24,000 miles of 
continuous cable, without landing upon the shore 
of any foreign country. The cost of this modest 
undertaking is put down at about 4,000,000I. 
and it is suggested that the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the colonies should guarantee a divi- 
dend of 34 per cent. on that outlay. It is 
further proposed that this girdle round the earth 
should be hooked on to the present system of 
postal telegraphs,—an addition to his present 
labours which Mr. Scudamore might very fairly 
be expected to object to—at least until he has 
fully mastered what he has already undertaken. 


The Opening of Kingston Bridge.—On 
Saturday, in the presence of the Lord Mayor 
and sheriffs, the lord high steward of the manor 
(Lord St. Leonards), Sir John Thwaites, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
members of Parliament and magistrates for the 
county of Surrey, the mayor, and the rest of the 
municipal authorities, with many other persons 
of consideration, the bridge across the Thames 
at Kingston was opened to the public free of 
toll, under the provisions of a recent Act of Par- 
liament, by which part of the coal and wine dues 
leviéd by the Corporation of London is for a 
limited time to be applied to the gradual abo- 
lition of the tolls payable at the various suburban 
bridges on the Thames. Great preparations in 
the town and neighbourhood were made on the 
occasion, and the whole population for miles 
round turned out to witness the ceremony. 
Triumphal arches were erected in different parts 
of the town, and upon the bridge itself, which 
was also decked with evergreens and flowers. 


Royal Italian Opera.—The Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, will open on the 29th, 
with Mesdames Patti, Lucca, and Titiens, and 
Messrs. Wachtel, Naudin, Mario, and Graziani, 
amongst its old acquaintances, and a number of 
promising new engagements. “ Esmeralda,” the 
composition of Signor Campana, the libretto 


being founded on the romance of Victor Hugo; 


** Medea” (Jason by Dr. Gunz, and Medea by 
Madlle. Titiens) ; and ‘‘ Macbeth,” supported by 
Signor Grazianiand Madlle. Titiens, are amongst 
the novelties promised. Signor Vianesi will be 
the chief conductor, the orchestra remaining 
nearly as before. <A strong programme has 
issued from Drury-lane, and the Covent Garden 
directors will have to keep their eyes open to 
maintain supremacy. 


Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On the 10th inst. the second con- 
versazione of the season was held in Conduit- 
street, when, in addition to the attraction of the 
pictures in the gallery of the Society of Female 
Artists, there was an exhibition in an adjoining 
gallery of a considerable collection, amounting 
to upwards of 200 drawings and sketches of the 
late Mr. James Holland. After a short address 
by Mr. S. Solly, F.R.S., in which he paid a tribute 
to the memory of the artist, a musical enter- 
tainment was given, under the direction of 





Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 
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Accidents.—A workman, while painting the 
exterior of No.31, St. Paul’s-churchyard, fell from 
a scaffold 40 ft. high, smashing his skull com- 
pletely. He had only that morning applied for 
and obtained work on the job, and appeared to 
be in a state of great destitution——The Roman 
Catholic chapel (St. Mungo’s), in Parson-street, 
Glasgow, has been on fire. The fire-brigade, 
however, extinguished the flames in a very short 
time. It appears that the fire had originated in 
the boiler-room, which is on the ground flat of 
the building, and. is used for raising steam to 
heat the chapel, while immediately above that is 
the wardrobe-room. The fire had smouldered 
for some time, and when the alarm first spread 
the chapel was filled with smoke. The floor of 
the wardrobe-room was burned, and the ward- 
robes destroyed, but fortunately the fire was 
confined to that apartment. The church is quite 
new. 


The Projected State Railways in India. 
In the House of Commons, the Under Secretary 
of State for India, in reply to Sir D. Wedderburn, 
said that the duty of constructing the railways 
would be entrusted to the Public Works Depart- 
ment; that there was reason to believe the 
officers of the Engineer Corps referred to were 
incompetent ; and that the Government of India 
had a heavy stake in the completion of the works 
in the best possible manner. Whether the 
materials would be transmitted through the 
Store Department was under consideration. In 
reply to Mr. Roden, Mr. Daff said that not more 
than 3{ millions would be expended in any one 
year. Up to the present time the Government 
had no information as to the amount proposed to 
be expended this year. What number of miles 
of railway the Government proposed to construct 
in India he could not say. 


The Pollution of the Avon.—The Rivers 
Commissioners have had an interview with the 
Bath Local Board of Health upon this subject, 
a special meeting of the Board having been 
summoned for the purpose. The commissioners 
explained that the object of their visit to Bath 
was to inquire into the state of the river and 
the extent of the water supply, and expressed 
their readiness to receive information upon the 
subject. The Local Board intimated their wil- 
lingness to assist the commissioners in their 
inquiry, and instructed the city engineer to 
afford them ali the assistance in his power. 


The City Sewers Commission Report.— 
The report of Mr. Haywood, the engineer and 
surveyor to the City Sewers Commission, on the 
works executed during the past year, has been 
printed. Under the head of Improvements, 
various useful works, as widening streets, &c., 
are recorded as either done, partly done, or 
arranged for, The widening of the Poultry by 
setting back the front of St. Mildred’s Church, 
is noted as agreed for with the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The negotiations for widening St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, on the western front of the 
Cathedral were still in hand. Seven houses in 
Three-King-court, Minories, have beendemolished 
ag uninhabitable. The site for a mortuary to be 
erected by the Commission has been obtained. 


More Discoveries of Roman Remains 
near Bath.—In the course of the excavations for 
the foundations of the new church in West 
Walcot, some Roman remains have been brought 
to light. In sinking for the tower, the workmen 
found on the north side a skeleton, and on the 
south side some calcined bones, what seemed to 
be the remains of a child, and the urn in which 
they were deposited. Beneath these, and at a 
depth of several feet below the surface, another 
skeleton, quite perfect, was exhumed, and near 
what will be the south wall of the church a 
Piece of masonry was exposed to view, which 
Seems to be the external wall of a Roman villa. 
A piece of stone cut in the shape of a pineapple, 
Probably an ornament of some kind, is also 
amongst the relics. 


Popular Instruction at the Public 
Museums. — The Working Men’s Club and 
Lustitute Union have, with permission of the 
authorities, arranged for a series of visits to the 
national museums on Saturday afternoons for 
the members of workmen’s clubs. In each case 
the party will be under the guidance of some 
gentleman specially qualified to afford instruction 
in one particular branch of science and art. A 
party of fifty workmen were thus enabled to pay 
& visit to the Egyptian Department of the 
British Museum on Saturday, under the guid- 
ance of Mr, Samuel Sharpe. 








A Granite Monument in Harrow Church- 
yard.—Or the monuments recently erected in 
the churchyard of Harrow-on-the-Hill, the mono- 
lith placed upon the Leighton family vault is not 
the least remarkable, considering its material, 
great weight, and the quantity of workmanship 
thereon, apart from its site, and the difficulty of 
posing it there. It was execoted at the works 
of Messrs. Newall, Dalbeattie, near Dumfries. 
The design of the monument is spoken of as Mr. 
Leighton’s own. The three gables it was in- 
tended to decorate with painted faience, though 
now it is thought mosaic will be more durable ; 
thus the work will be rendered either at the 
Vatican works in Rome or in Venice. 


A Double Plough.—North-country farmers, 
who could not afford the expense of the steam- 
plough, have lately been turning their attention 
to ploughs drawn by asingle team, and managed 
by one man, but turning over two furrows at a 
time. There have been two public trials, got up 
by the farmers of Cumberland, at Whitehaven 
and Aspatria. No less than a dozen implements 
were submitted for competition, constructed by 
several different makers. Nearly all the work 
was well done, and the success of the double 
plough was considered as established. The first 
prize at both trials fell to the lot of Messrs. 
Howard, of Bedford, for a light and simple imple- 
ment carried on three wheels. 


APortable Motive Power for Machinery: 
At the last exhibition of the American Institute, 
it seems, there was shown an elliptic lockstitch 
sewing-machine driven by an electric engine 
small enough to fit into a common hatbox. As 
described to us, a series of eight magnets are 
set on the periphery of a circle, and around 
these revolves an armature of steel which is con- 
tinuously propelled by the magnetic action, and 
thus operates the machinery that moves the 
needle. Connexion with this motor is had by 
means of a small slide within reach of the ope- 
rator, at whose will the current may be cut off 
entirely or the speed of the needle graduated as 
may be desired. 


The Portsmouth Main Drainage.—Con- 
tract No. 1 with Mr. F. Furniss has been com- 
pleted to the entire satisfaction of the corporation, 
who have passed a vote of thanks to the con- 
tractor, and are preparing a testimonial to him 
under the seal of the corporation, in accordance 
with the vote passed. The corporation believe 
that while the contractor has faithfully carried 
out his contract it has not financially been to 
him a very good undertaking. The No. 2 con- 
tract has been completed and settled up to the 
extent of 33,0001. The sum total of the first 
contract is 54,7281. Mr. Furniss is about to 
carry out a large contract in connexion with the 
cattle market at Chichester. 


The Tewkesbury Water Supply.—The 
Cheltenham Waterworks Company decline to 
supply the town with water on the terms pro- 
posed. They say, “In reply, the company 
desire to remind the inhabitants of the heavy 
expense which the company have incurred in 
introducing an abundant supply of water in the 
borough of Tewkesbury, and the probable inade- 
quate return for many years, at the rates pro- 
posed by the company, for the capital expended ; 
and the committee regret that they cannot 
accede to the views expressed in the resolutions 
submitted to them.” 


Prevalence of Fever in Birmingham.— 
At the last weekly meeting of the Visiting and 
General Purposes Committee, held at the Work- 
house, Mr. Bridge presiding, Mr. Walker, chair- 
man of the No. 4 District Committee, drew the 
attention of the meeting to the prevalence of 
fever in several streets in that district, including 
Thomas-street, John-street, London ’Prentice- 
street, and Park-street. The relieving officer 
informed him of the numerous cases of fever in 
the lodging-houses in some of the streets he had 
jast named. We are not at all surprised. 


Science Schools at Rugby.—Recently we 
gave particulars and illustrations of the new 
laboratory at Eton. It may be usefal to men- 
tion that Nature of March 10th, contains an 
interior view of the laboratory at Rugby, with 
particulars of the science schools generally, and 
a plan. These schools are part of an extensive 
block of new buildings erected from the designs 
of Mr. Butterfield. 


A Useful Gift.—Mr. Joseph Pease has pre- 
sented a steam fire-engine, worth 700I., to the 
town of Darlington. 








Road Locomotives.— Mr. R. W. Thomson, 
C.E., of Edinburgh, has invented “a road 
steamer,” which possesses the extraordinary 
power of not only running over any kind of road, 
whether hard or soft, whether muddy or slippery, 
but also of dispensing with a road of any kind. 
It can run with facility over grass fields, ploughed 
fields, upon ice, through sand, and over frozen 
snow. It owes this faculty to tires of vulcanised 
india-rubber on the wheels. The engine runs 
on three wheels—two large ones of great width, 
and a smaller one in front; and these wheels 
are surrounded by very thick bands of india- 
rubber, which are guarded by flexible shields, 
formed of open steel bar, to give it a “ bite” 
upon the ground. The shields are removable, 
and are taken off when the road steamer has to 
pass over ice, snow, or sand. The performances 
of these iron elephants are really remarkable. 
One of them has run out from Edinburgh twelve 
miles, brought back a load, traversed the narrow 
streets of the old town while thronged with 
vehicles, turned all manner of sharp corners, and 
passed through the gates of a factory. 


Institution of Naval Architects. — This 
institution will open its annual general meeting 
on Wednesday, the 6th of April, in the Lecture 
Theatre of the South Kensington Museum, 
which has been placed at the disposal of the 
members by the courtesy of the Committee of 
Council on Education. The remaining three 
days of the week the institution will meet as 
usual, through the permission of the Society 
of Arts, in their Great Hall, in John-street, 
Adelphi. 

Burns’s Howf.—The Globe Inn, Dumfries, 
which used to be frequented by the poet Burns, 
and which still contains the chair in which he 
used to sit, was last week offered for sale by 
public auction, at the upset price of 700/. There 
were no bidders, and the sale was adjourned for 
a fortnight. It is thought that it will be pur- 
chased before then by private bargain at a lower 
than the upset figure. 


Improved Building Appliances.— Price's 
Patent Sash-fastening cannot be opened from 
without, a considerable advantage. The im- 
provement in Stanbury’s Stench Trap consists in 
this, that the top or grating is attached to the 
bell by a hinge, so that although it may be raised 
to clean out the bell, a careless scullerymaid 
cannot remove it permanently, and so allow 
the house to be poisoned with sewer gas. 


Institution of Surveyors.—At the ordinary 
general meeting, held on Monday, March 7th, 
the adjourned discussion on the paper by Mr. 
E. P. Squarey, entitled ‘“ Farming Covenants,” 
was resumed, and after a lengthy debate was 
again adjourned to March 21st. On that date, 
also, a paper will be read by Mr. J. Matthews, 
entitled ‘* A Plea for Culture in the Profession of 
a Surveyor.” 


The Surveyorship to the Lavenham 
Highway Board.—At the last meeting of this 
board a motion was made that advertisements 
be issued for a surveyor, at 225]. a year. An 
amendment, however, that a resident surveyor 
at Lavenham, with a salary of 180/., and an 
assistant at Boxford with 1201., be advertised for 
was carried. 


Removal of the Royal Mint.—In reply to 
Mr. J. B. Smith in the Commons, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said the Government 
hoped to mature a scheme by which the Mint 
would be removed rather more to the centre of 
the metropolis, and to dispose of the present site 
on Tower-hill to great advantage. 


A Larger Organ than Ever.—The largest 
organ in the world, says the Musical Standard, 
will be the organ now building by Willis for the 
Hall of Arts and Sciences, South Kensington. 
‘‘ It will have 111 sounding stops, independent of 
14 couplers,—an absurd multiplication.” Why 
absurd ? 


Diamonds.— Professor Tyndall has succeeded 
in igniting a diamond in oxygen by the concen- 
trated rays of the electric light, according to the 
Academy. The professor has no doubt, it seems, 
of his ability to ignite the diamond by the in- 
visible rays from the same source. 


Fire in the Palace at Pekin.—A wing of 
the Emperor’s Palace in Pekin has been burned, 
containing the imperial printing-office, with 
large stores of books and block-types. The 
books printed at the imperial cost for the last 
two centuries have issued from this office, 
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Metropolitan District Railway.—At a 
meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers 
it was resolved, by a large majority, to oppose 
not only the Bill of the Metropolitan District 
Company for abandoning the line to Tower-hill, 
but the construction of a new station at the 
Mansion-house as well. 




















TENDERS. 

For the erection of the coach-house and stabling at 
Westwood House, East Dulwich, Mr, J. Hs Bouny, 
architect :— 

Snowden £345 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ......00- 312 0 0 
Dewell...... 306 0 0 

d «« 298 0 0 
Shepherd 185 0 0 
Munday (accepted)...... 165 0 0 








For the erection of St. James’s Parsonage House, Lon- 
don-road, Clapton, for the Rev..G..P Irby, Mr. Chester 











Cheston, architect :— 
BIVORE' .cccccvcevccacesodecevetssssorsssen epee” ‘O- O 
Brett 2,798 0 O 
Henshaw. 2, 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan.........0008 2,598 0 0 
Newman & Mant.........ccccsesorsee 25 00 
- & F. J. Wood 2,480 0 0 
Lewis crscessveveese 2,445 0 0 
Shurmur 2,444 0 0 
Morter 2,442 0 0 
MEN wcncensiorsssteocavongeoasneccegsiceer SE OPO 





For erection of dwelling-house.and offices at Pinner, for 
Mr. T. W. Goodall, R.A. Mr. R. Norman Shaw, archi- 
tect, Quantities by Messrs, Franklin & Andrews. 
























Little }...... £5,979 0 0 
Patman & Co. 6,685 0 0 
Humphrey ... 5,475 0 0 
Trollope ...... 5,438 0 0 
Cate & SOR c.crscesssicoevorsetsevcesere 6,270 O 0 
EIN csi csccucssnencbennsessceessness Mane” Ot ae 
Browne & Robinson.........00000+. 5,145 0 0 
Rider 5,080 0 0 
EUENOEL. -ysinsteseoverbesbscssoevansvatesseie. GPE. OO 
Newman & Mann..........000000004 4,986 0 0 
DOWMNIL csvescicsoccisvccostecsectvesvess “Ger GO! O 

00 


Jackson & Shaw 





For the erection of a chapel of ease to St. Paul’s Church, 
reston. Messrs, Myres, Veevers, & Myres, architects :— 
ee svesceemnenn Malle OC 6 


Cooper & Tullis (accepted) ...... 1,076 611 
Plumbing. 
DOGREEEE ceccercisicoscrmsecvensncne oe O'S 





For the erection of a county police station at Fulwood, 













Preston. Messrs. Myres, Veevers, & Myres, architects, 

Quantities supplied :— 
Jackson £1,073 0 0 
WIOIL! nvecccecssvevpmpososenpinecesaonnesvecs, Ugeoe OO 
UO secipepiaondAvennnicccns see we OS 
Christian seees «. 973 0 0 
Cooper & Tullis, wos 939 14 3 
Tomlinson ... 905 9 O 
Clayton ..... seen 880 0 0 
Turner (accepted) vc. 840 0 0 





For building warehouse, Wood-street, Cheapside, for 
Mr. M. Da Costa Oudiade. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. Batstone & Hunt :— 


































Myers & Sons ....cccccsersessseceseee £1,938 O 0 
REDE Scinddicauverstexctvvcvensesweiciens, APOTTOe O 
DROUEGIG .ccessesievervevvececencvesseesee+ 14008) 0: 0 
Henshaw...... egeorscisvenvecnspesecsess Agdde O O 
CY See 1,606 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ................0... 1,541 0 0 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ... 1,515 0 0 
For Chichester new cattle market :— 

No. 1 Contract,—Market Site, &e. 
DIRT, scr airiminunstioenatbeagee J ©O 
Marshall ... 10,117 7 4 
PEEERENOED, scorscceressccossosesececes =O An OC 

DE ectimitimncnrinimnin® Gale Or ® 
Neve & Fry 8,167 0 0 
CIEE intcrcyescveremneencseme- GOamie & 
Bramble Brothers .............006+ . %,92912 2 
WB. & Cr TAgut -....cccccccccseees | F018" 6 SG 
Vicares & Oraned ..cccccccscccocccccce 7,008 6 AL 
DERE. cisigisisinaciahmasenis Soar. 8 O 
Burbridge. 7,362 4 0 
URINE cctevisssssnvesstormmcnmes Se ® 
Sanders...... . 6,966 0 0 
Smith .., 6,787 8 0 
Cooper .. 6,561 9 1 
Sharon ... » 6,15919 8 
Coker ....., 6,158 13 7 
SOT. crisiseverssvousvnnvessesteostess SME 2 @ 
Barnes weve: 6900 8 0 
OS EE 477 13 3% 


o © 
* Accepted, subject to certain deductions and Omissions, 
No. 2 Contract.—Ironwork. 




























Hobbs sssseeee 24,264.12 3 
Burmish 3,608 8 9 
Newton, Chambers, 3,505 2 9 
00d ....00. 3,303 411 
Sanders 3,268 0 0 
Adames & Grant ... 3,019 7 10 
MRORMOR O50. .cecersecsssenseooee eee 2,990 0 O 
Hill & Smith w...cccssscrcosseseereee 2944 4 11 
Gimson & Co,....... seosesconsee'| Se eS OU 
SIRIIE > soon cbectvversevictocaperevivewsee~ RARORURES & 
Jukes, Colson, & Co, .......s000008 2,752 3 0 
Morton & Co. ............. nee 2,628 5 0 
Spencelay & Archer................ 2,525 5 O 
Sperring ....... aioe sae erebasée 2,622 12 0 
opkins & Co, ......cecseeee 2,418 11 0 
Kenard Brothers ............00.00004 2,443 0 8 
bsey .. 2,295 15 10 
Furniss beanee 2,285 15 0 
ee pcaeeewestnenecasocssbes 2,275 18 O08 
Rowall & Co..........000. 2,267 410 
Topham & Co. ....... - . 2,202 4 6 
Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss 2,172 19 0 
Cliff & Co. (accepted) ............ 2,107 4 1 
Williams & Bolton ..,...c000000008 1,993 6 4 


‘ 


For St. Mary’s Church, Apsley End, Herts, for Mr. 
Charles Longman. Mr. J. Clarke, architect :—~ 
Roberts: . £5,350 0 0 
PE IR cas cvcocerevsoveneesscone GEOR? UT 


For alterations at Dunster House, Rochdale, for 
Jonathan Nield. Mr. Joseph Clarke, architect’:— 
Seedell (accepted)....... empeaavansts £1,100 0 0 


For second portion of nave-and. aisles restoration, St, 
Clement’s Church, Sandwich, Kent. Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
architect :— 

WHERE. cc codecceocecensececsssescosenseen apie BOO 
Denne ......sceessoeee 993: 0 0 
MOOS: ....crressersrreesesccccerverscece 948 0 O 
BREMRSAIE....ccosesssceccccetecrescoosony O89. 0 O 














Se seeeeereteeeees 





For 8t. Michael’s Church, Bishop Stortford. Mr. J: 
Clarke, architect:— 
For first portion of works carried out :— 











TDOOOG s ssicociccsocs éccswcevevedenveddoes . £3,231 13. 6 
For new north aisle to chancel (without seating), 
and rebuilding vestry :— 
TOOT secs cvcdtvesese disebuesedebenon eveee 1,390 0 O 
Bracher & ‘80NS,......cs0e0esseseeeee8 1,300 0 0 
Roberts . 1,195 0 0 
Gibbons .. 1,097 0 0 
Mason & Greem.........s0ccceeeeeee 1,089 0 0 
Glasscock oiccrerccrcccseseseosssceseese 1,025: 0 O 
Cooke ..... covceeese 948 0 0 
EOE IODS cessevtccccscessosenenessens ane OO 





For building new north aisle, sacristy, and porch, and 
enlarging sanctuary of the Church of St. Peter, at Folke- 
stone, aud raising the present roof an extra height of 5 ft. 
Mr, Spencer Slingsby Stallwood, architect : — 


With porch and Without 
credit old porch, 
materials. 

Brooks & Slade ... £1,68) 0 0 

Baker..cccocsccccovovcce 1,998. 1: 9 1,240 91] 
BROCE covsvccsssorce U4a8k 310 wee Lee 6 
TOONS cssscssrercs’ ae” OO"... Lew o's 
Bowley scccrrscvcreses 1,198 O 0 ... 1,080: 0: 0 





For erecting two chapels, lodge, entrance gates, &c., and 
forming roads for the Ventnor Cemetery. Mr. Francis 
Newman, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Ineluding providing If water provided 

water for the Works. by Board. 
Langdon......0+06£1,700 0 0 .....0000¢81,690 0 0 
Lale ....sccccccseee 1,408 0 0  arscoccceree 1,466 0 0 
BID) .tucevsescneees S08B? 0) 0" ccocersrrcs AMO” OF 'O 
WAGONS ,....00000000- 188% 0.0 sccccevorses 13007 O 0 
Moses & Wallder 1,376 0 0 rc 1,351 0 O 
ON. aicvesieies «OD cvciossuess 00 
Gosden (accepted) 1,125 0 O .......... 1,105 19 1 





For the *‘ Bag of Nails” public house, Loughton. Mr. 
D, A. Cobbett, architect. Quantities by Mr. Mortimer :— 
BRIDAL 00sec cnvesuusessorsakevesinessys aan 
Newman & Mann 1,556 
WAGE ...00 cccesevesovsctsevserceseessee 1,000 

BRC OEG ic decnscsenequseqrsvevnensasivence 
Crabb & Vaughan 
BEEN, cigcosuossxesves 
Harris (accepted). 







a 

> 
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~ 
eococeco) 
eceocecoo 





For pulling down and rebuilding part of. Broomfield 
Hall, Sunningdale, Berks, for Mr. Thomas Holloway. Mr, 
John Dale, architect :— 

Nutt & Co. (accepted)...........0..£9,186 0 0 





For Islington Workhouse. First portion of fittings for 
casual wards. Mr. R. H. Burden, architect ;— 
Nutt & Co. (accepted) ............... £300 0 0 





For the erection of billiard-room and new kitchen wing 
to Holwood House, Walton-on-Thames, for Mr. James 


Puzey. Mr. Charles Bell, architect. Quantities not 
supplied :— 
BOMMITY  oscscocassonsepeoesssvee svssevesssseeee OO 
Fennington (accepted) .............. . 1 0 





For teacher’s residence, and other works, at St. Paul’s 
Parochial Schools, Anerley. Mr. Elkington, architect :— 
0 







SAPUQUOME oi ccotssesnenseccescevcccsscveees STAG 0 
DABEORE .icccersreccecvecrvercestcscceveesee OOS 0” O 
COIRIOT, . 50s strtewessvorsierernveinenesys OE LOO 
Wright Brothers ..,........cccccccesee 665 15 0 
MPEMEMEEL” acc enssocscascosc scchavcssstvecceray TIRE OTD 
Kirke, ....00. estecese teeecerecseesssessscersce 633 0 O 
Aitchison & Walker , 577 0 0 
Parsons & Telling ..., 542 0 0 
BEOIMGEG,... 0 scnvven 540 0 O 
Shirley & Horn...........cccccscesseesee 488 14 0 





For female infirm wards at St. Luke’s Workhouse, for 
the guardians of the Holborn Union, Mr. H, Saxon Snell, 


architect. Quantities supplied :— 
TV AEMONE 0, sae ssvnnessensepueesgunbscouisbiie ane: 
Myers & SONS ..c.ccssscccssssserceeee 11,888 


SOME C5, casssenertuioccronninnsente 
SS, ea ere 


11,770 
11,733 


os 6 
Perry Brothers ....00050.c0.c0ce0s « 11,447 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 

OS er ees ecebonnncpensigse coe 11,250 


Ebbs & Sons....... 
Manley & Rogers .......s0.cccce0e 
Bull & Sons......... eusecves 
Lathey Brothers..........000c0.c0008 
Crabbe & Vaughan (accepted) 








- 
A se 
3 
oeocooooooc]ec“e 
eocooscocececsososo 


1 
10,085 





For hydraulic lift and sanita 
infirm wards at 8t. Luke’s Workhouse, 
Snell, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

Potter & Sons .... seceseeen el B08 O. O 















Benham & SOnB...........ccccsorrersee 1,385 0 O 
Jeakes & Co. ....0.....000008 soscetives- pane 
Turner & Co. (accepted) ..... coe 1,217 0° 6 
For house at Hadley. Mr. 8S. Dickins, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. L. C. Riddett :— 
MONON bs sec sakeslvécscxeveeuaeestecd . £1,550 0 0 
Manley & Rogers. cosccnces: 2ST: O O 
PR OODY cnvsiccccsissoncassesssicneeschoe « aoe oe oO 
Scrivener & White ....... woistievece \kyfee? Or D 
Scrivener & Stevenson ,,......... 1,367 0 0 
Walton ....... eeetiene enbecbaene cone Le 6 OO 
Capps & Bitso ......cccsssssesroveee 1,296 0 0 


fittings at the female 
Mr, H. Saxon 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. H. R.—P. F.— FL 0.—B. AW! Si—T. 8. L.-J. C.—W. HP. 
.&A—A T.I.—F. FJ. DDT. OC. N.—C, B.—T. & A.—E. J. T.— 
C.H.—C. B.—F..P. C.—W. C.—-E. H. D.—A. G.—R. J.—W. C.— 
8. 8.8.—T. R—J. G. T.—G.P.—H. P. H.—C. J. R.—J. D. P.—J. R.— 
c. B—W, E-J. Hi—G. & B—N. & Co—Wi H.—G. V.—0. D.— 
G. R T.-K C.-C. FL O—F: D~G. B. Wi—Subscriber (Anstoa & 
Mansfield).— H. P,P. (we uniformly decline to! give addresses).—R. M, 
(too late for present impression).—W. F. (shall appear).—J. BR. (shall 
appear). 

We are compelled to. decline pointing out. books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facta, lists of Tenders, &c., must b3 accompanied 
by the name and address: of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, a 

Norg.—The responsibility. of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








To Timber Merchants, Shippers, Builders, Contractors, and Others. 
RS. ©. C. & T. MOORE will SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Tredegar Works, Tredegar- 
road, Ola Ford, Bow, on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, and Fol'owing 
Days, at ELEVEN for TWELVE, by order of the proprietor, the 
valuable and extensive PLANT of a BUILDER and CONTRACTOR = 
comprising two portab.e high-pressure steam-engines, trollies, 
timber-carriages, tumbrel-carts, powerful cart-horses, scaffold-poles ; 
also the Remaining Stock, including timber, battens, planks, useful 
cut stuff, builders’ ironmongery, stone; fire and other bricks, quan- 
tity of whitelead, oil, and turps, and miscellaneous effects.—On view 
morning of sale, catalogues had at the Auctioneers’ Offices, 142 
and 144, Mile-end-road, B. 


FOR SALE’ BY PUBLIC AUCTION IN THE 548-200 M, at 
BARNES & SONS’ TIMBER 
". YARD, CANONS’ MARSH, BRISTOL, on WEDNESDAY 
the 23rd of MARCH, 1870, at T'W0O o'clock precieely, 
ra ae of Importers, 
73 Logs Que re’ 
60 Logs Revvered Waney Board Pine 
70 Logs Miramichi Board Pine Timber 
15,000 Spruce Deals, Battens, &c. 
10,000 Quebec Pine Deals and Planks: 
3,000 Mi:amich: Pine Plank 





80 Loads Sawn Pitch Pine 
29,000 Boards Prepared Flooring 
With other Goods. 
For Catalogues app'y to 
F. K. BARNES & SONS, Brokers. 


Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, March 10, 1870, 


TURNER & ALLEN’S 


NEW DESIGNS 
fe For Plain & Ornamental 


LAMP POSTS, 


DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 


LAMP BRACKETS 
CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed Gas Figures, 
Gas Lamps, Lanterns, &c. 
Garden and Drinking 
Fountains, 
BRONZED STATUES, 
VASES, &c. 
Gates, Railings, Balcony 
Panels, &c. 
Complete Pattern and 
Price Book 3s. 6d, in 
stamps. 














TURNER & ALLEN, 
IRON MERCHANTS, 
Founders, 
and Manufacturers, 

\ 201, UPPER THAMES 
STRBET, Lonpon, B.C 

















ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 

have a SET of MODELS for BUILOERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 

ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tne Builder,’ 

No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a 

Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders.— 
Address, E, A, 4, St, George’s-road, Regent’s Park, Loudon, 





RECENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECIURE, 
to. half-bound in merocco, 31. 103 


Tmnperial 4 4 
LLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


Selected Examples of Country and Suburban Residences re- 
cently erected, with a full descriptive notice of each building. 
Thirty villis and cottages, the works of nineteen ditfe:eat archi- 
tects, are illustrated by ;lans, elevations, and sectioas, together 
with ional perspective views and details. The buildiugs are 
fully described, and in nearly every case a statement of the actual 
cost is given. 

“ This isa volume that those about to build villa residences or 
cottages may usefully study. The combined wit of nineteen archi- 
tec's can scarcely fail to furnish infomation that it will be a gain 
for them to acquire.”— Builder. 

LACKLE & SUN, 4, Paternoster-row, 








Just published, Royal 4to. Ornamental Cloth, 17. 163. 


NGLISH COUNTRY HOUSKS. Forty- 
five Views and Plans of recently erected Mansions, Private 
K , PB ge- Houses, Farm-Houses, Lodges, and Cottages, 
with the actual Cost of each, and a Practical Treatise on House 


Building. 
By WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect, Oxford, 
Oxford and London : JAMES PAKKER & CO. 


a 








Just published, in one*volame, elegantly bound in clo‘h, 14. Ls. 6d. 


RNEST GEORGE’s SKETCHES, 


GERMAN and SWI8S8; being actual Transfers, by Cowell’s 
Anhastatic Process, of the Original Pen-aud-Ink Drawings of Forty- 
five pitturesque Views in Nuremberg, Cologae, Wiirzburg, Coblentz, 
Prague, Bale, Lucerne, Thunne, Berne, Lausanne, &c. with short 
Gescriptive text by the Arti.t. 

London : W. M, THOMPSON, 48, Pall-mall, and 20, Cockspur- 
street. 





BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 


8vo. Cloth, 88.6 !. 
HE ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 
What it is. With all Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, 
and several Cu'es of it. Iu Three Partitions. A New Edition, cor- 
com ae euriched by translations of the nuazerous classical 
extrac 








London : WILLIAM -TEGG, Pa lane, Cheap 

















~, 
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Y MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. 


MPLETE (THE) GARDENER, or 
Calend ~ of Work to be done in every Month of the Year. 
By THOMAS MAWE and JOHN ABERCROMBIE. 
To which is aoa a Treatise on Drawing-room Gardening, War- 
pe a and Fern Calture, by GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S3. 12mo. 


“GARDENER’S (THE) POCKET JOURNAL. 
y JOHN ABERCROMBIE, 
With a Treatise 4 Drawing-room ae by GEORGE 
GLENNY, F.H.S8. 18mo, cloth, 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lat e, ‘Cheapside. 





‘oolecap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Nee LAW ‘of KINDNESS, in Thirteen 


oe apte’ 
By the REV. W. G. MONTGOMERY. 
The Sixth Edition, enlarged, with a Memoir of the late Mrs. 
ELIZABECH FRY, by the late JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, a Supple- 


mentary Chapter, Notes, &e, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





on NATURAL MAGIC, With Introductory Chapters on the 
ng and Faculties of Man, and the latest additional Phenomena 


of of Natal Magic. 
By J. A, SMITH, Author o?-a Treatise on the Structure of 


Matter, &c, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


EWETSON & THEXTON send Free 

by Post an Illustrated Priced Catalogue of —_ CABINET 

FURNITURE, as adapted for the entire fur: of genteel resi- 

dences, Bedroom in porcelain colours, &c. HEWETSON 

& THFXTON, Manufacturers, 200, 203, and 204, Tottenham-court- 
road, N.B. (Nearly opposite the Chapel), London, W. 


pz RSPECTIVES, COMPETITION 
DETAIL, and WORKING DRAWINGS, LAND SURVEYING, 
and LEVELLING,—Address, C. 47, London Wall, E.C. 


T. P. PLUMLEY, 
CULPTOR, ARCHITECTURAL; Gothic 


and Heraldic Carver in Stone ; and Modeller. 
11, DARTMOUTH SfEERT, WE3TMINTER, LONDON, 8.W. 


A SSISTANCE RENDERED in Preparing 

Working, Detail, C tit P tive Drawings ; also 
in Surveying, Levelling, Preparing Specifications, Quantities, 
end Measuring up Work. Terms moderate.—Address, LL. & R. 6A, 
Victoria-street, Westminster. 


BREWSTERS, "(SIR DAVID) LETTERS 




















BUILDERS WITH STEAM MACHINERY. 


ANTED, as SHOP FOREMAN, a 


RE- ENGAGEMENT, by a thoroughly practical JOINER 
Machinist, and Draughtsman. of sixteen years’ experience a3 above, 
Town or country.—Address, COMO, 12, Silver-street, Kensin gton, W. 


ANTED, a Gentleman, to MANAGE 


a BUSINESS con»ected with an ornamental building 
branch. The duties are drawing, accounts, estimating, and attena- 
ing upon the show-room. Toa suitable asssistant the appointment 
will ce of long standing avd advantageous. A person over 30 years 
of age preferred.—Apply, by letter, stating how last employed. 
salary required, No. 861, Office of “The Builder.” 


PO PAINTERS AND GLAZIERS, 
ANTED, directly, several GOOD 
GLAZIERS ; also One to Paint and look after work. Thirty 

miles from Town. ‘All expenses paid.—Two stamps address, 848, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND BULLDERS. 


W ANTED, a thoroughly practical MAN in 

the above Semathen, for a country shop, as SECOND 
PLUMBER, and to fill up time at the other branches. Must have 
good references A countryman preferred.—Addre3s, stating wages, 
age, &c. to B. H. T. Post-oflice, West-end, Hampstead. 


ANTED, a competent MANAGING 
FOREMAN to SUPERINTEND an Engineer and Contrac- 
tor’s Establishment, in _ country, p»seessing practical experience 
in —— ‘de ils of iroa roofs, ae girders, &c. also, 
emith wok. A o the control of work- 
men, and the ficperstion of estimates and pn One with a 
good knowledge of the galvanised iron trade preferre’. es 
IRONWORK, Office of “The Builder,” stating references and age 
Salary 2002. per annum, 


ANTED, a well-educated YOUTH, as an 

APPRENTICE in a first-class City UPHOLSTERER and 

DECORATOR’S Business. A small prem'um will be required.— 
Apply to C. & L. 109, Fieet-street, E.C. 


ANTED, in a London Firm, a 
thoroughly competent BUILDER and CONTRACTOR’S 
MANAGER. A liberal salary given to a first-class mon. The 
anne references as to character and ability required.—Address 
our — of Davies & Co. Advertising Agents, Finch-lane, Cora 
1 


























TO ARCHIT 
ANTED, by a really ‘good DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, an ENGAGEMENT. Is well versed in construction, 
and can draw well in either style »nd in perspective. Twelve years’ 
experience, Terms quite moderate.—Address, ALPHA, care of Mr, 
Calcutt, Bookseller, Lower Tooting, 8.W. 





ITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ESIGN: S$ Pl PREPARED from ROUGH 
SKETCHES or otherwise, in the best style of art. Perspec- 

tives outlined = etched. Quantities, billing, and abstracting with 
ddress, Mr. MYERS TAYLOR, 17, 





Ter 
Thavies- inn, albens. 


RTICLED PUPIL. — WANTED, by a 


large Building Firm, about fifty miles from London, a well- 
educated Youth, who would have good opportunities of learning all 
brauches of the business, including preparing plans, estim stes, &.— 
Add-ess, L, at B. T, Batsford’s, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


(LEBE (FOREMAN) WANTED, in the 


Office of a Builder and House Agent. Besides Office work he 
must have had experience (in London) in managing house pro- 
perty (chiefly smal)), be thoroughly practical, able to repair soundly 
and cheaply.—Application to state at once names of two sureties 
for 1002. each (no others will be noticed). Age, previous employ- 
ment, and salary expected by letter (only), in own handwriting, 
addressed to SURVEYOR, care of Mr. Bailey, Stationer, 17, 
Streatham-place, Brixton-bill. 


ONDUCTING DRAUGHTSMAN 


WANTED, for an Architect’s Office in Dublin. Salary liberal. 
No one will be treated with but a first-rate man, having most unex- 
ceptionable testi and refi as to ter and abilities 
for such a position,—Address (with pm oy of testimonials), A. B. care 
of ones. Heinekey, 20, Harp-lane, London, E.C. An Englishman 
preferr 


(SIEPERHAM LOCAL BOARD of 


HEALTH.—WARTED, a CLERK and COLLEOTOR; also a 
SURVEYOR and SANITARY INSPEOTOR.—The Local Board of 
Health require the SERVICES of a competent Person to act as 
CLERK, for the purpose of See the a ieetes all 
Board and other Meetings, and general Office W a salary of 
500. per annum, with the eee of undertaking the collection of the 
rates at a commission of 22. 10s. per t Also 1 Sur- 
veyor and Sanitary Inspector acquaintei with the “Oaking of the 
Local Government Acts, at a salary of 902. per annum.—Applica- 
tions, accompanied by testimonials, must be sent by post to the 
undersigned on or befure FRIDAY, the 25th day of MARCH next, 

JUHN DARLEY, Chippenham, Wilts, 

Dated 15th March, 1870. 























UILDEERS, DECORATORS, &c, 


ILDERS, 5 thoroughly ienced in House 
Pagers Berens Furniture, and Gilding in ~ its jhe orm 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlb 
ateps, Oxford-street, Work —— by the day, hour, or jen ‘aoe 
found if required.—Address to the Secretary. 


UPIL.—_An ENGINEERING and LAND 


SURVEYOR, who also has a public appointment at Great 
Grimsby, has a VACANCY for an AKTICLED PUPIL. Premium 
required.—Addrezs, X. ¥Y. Z. Mr. Eden’s, Bookseller, Great Grimsby. 


PUEIL or IMPROVER WANTED, in an 
Architect’s Office, From one of — address, having a taste 

ry: gy bony HS ritiv i a 

at first, in own Ww: stat: educated, 

bility, to B. care of Messrs. i, skating 9ge, hee and See: 


CHOOL of ART. —WANTED, a MAS- 


TER, to UNDERTAKE the entire MANAGEMENT of the 
Hanley School. Besid+s the ordisary duties of the school, he will 
he expected to take charge of the modelli» g class.—For farther par- 
ticulee, apply to the Secretary, M. C. EDWIN POWELL, Hanley, 


([IMBER TRADE. — EAST and WEST 


COAST.—1TRAVELLER WANTED.—Preference given to one 
‘with a good connexion in Yorkshire snd Mi‘land Counties, also in 
Wales, and accustomed to seli Baltic woods chiefly, also-mabozany. 
pep dang apply herp a d : b ‘ood ch terand ab lity, 
an adequa a _ id be ‘given.— Address, 5 ae refer- 

ences and all particulars, R. . Office of * The Builder 























TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
JOINER’S ‘MACHINIST. Thirty ard Lg my preciianl 
experience, Good reference. — Address, . Mr. Littleton’s, 
Saw Maker, 61, Regent-street, Westminster, we o" 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE a strong, 
active Youth, — = Indoors.—Apply, stating terms, to 
J. E. 16, Terrace, Barnes, 8 


ANTED, a BLINDMAKER’S FORE- 


MAN. One thoroughly up to blind and blind-case makin g 
in all its branches ; setting out and squaring up work, and reckon- 
jog prime cost.—Apply, by letter only, to J. V. B. care of Mr, 
HANLBY, 17, Castle-street, Holborn, stating salary required, and 
where last. employed. 


ANTED, PAVING, Foot or Carriage- 


way, Kerb "setting, or Granite Dressing, to TAKE by the 
PIECE, by a first-class practical Man, of twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience under Dock, Railways, Metropolitan Boards, and Government 
Engineers. One trial. — Address, JAME3 CRUTCHLEY, No. 7, 
James-place, North-street, Poplar. 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
theroughiy’ practical and experienced GENERAL ping 
MAN, the entire charge of a large job, ia Town or coun'ry. Is tuo- 
roughly up to bis duties in all branches. First-class references and 
» No. 712, Office of “‘ The Build »r.” 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 
and practical Man (just finished a large Goverament job), a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or Charge of a Job, 
Carpenter and Joiner. 442. Well up in se tiog out work, pre- 
paring working and pan drawings. First-class references and ‘testi- 
monials,—Address, SUPRA, Netley common, Hound, near South- 
ampton. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK if WORKS. Fifteen years’ experience. Testi- 
monials first-class Well up in church-work, quantities, measuring 
2. gman &c, Age 44.—Address, A. Z. Z. Mra. Everard’s, Kintbury, 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 

PENTER pe JOINER. Used to shop pat office fittings, all 

kinds of blinds, and capable of taking charge of plans, specitica- 

tions, and ac-ounts.—Address, W. H. 10, Little Windwmill-street, 
Haymarket, 8.W. 











TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bya 
thoroughly *Lmicient and systamatical SHOP FOREMAN or 
ASSISTANT. Would take = of a job, or | keep books, and take off 
——. Is a superior dress, 8. B. Post-office, 
Reigate, Surrey. 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, constant 
EMPLOYMENT as PLUMBER or THREE - BRANCH 
HAND, Can do plain zincwork, aud turn his hand to gas-fitting, 
Town or ae. — Address, J. ws 8, Market-road, near the Gasworks, 
d, Surrey. 











TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, &ec. 
ANTED, by a good practical GAS- 
FITTER, WORK in the above, or to Take a Job Piecework, 
No objection to the country. Good references given.—Addcess, T. I’. 
2, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, City, EC. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

and energetic fans, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL 

FOREMAN, or Charge of a Job. Is thoroughly versed in all 

branches of the building trade. Can get out avy kind of detail or 

working drawings. A carpenter and joiner. Aged 35.—Town or 

country. First-class references and test'monials from employers.— 
Address, 8. P. 8, Lordship-terrace, — Tottenham, N. 


TO AROHITECTS, 


W ANTED, bya competent ASSISTANT, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Ten years’ experience. Counter 
en to.— Address, A. B. 3, Elliott-road, Vacl-ceed, North 


WANTED, a CONSTANOY, by a WORK- 
ING CARPENTER and JOINER, Fally competent. Can 
take charge of general work if required. Wages moderate, ‘Sober 
habits.—Address, 856, Office of ‘The Builder.” 

TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by an Artist, Interior Deco- 


rator, Designer, &c. an ENGAGEMENT to carry out a job, 

















ANTED, to APPRENTICE a Youth 


in the BUILDING TRADE, in-doors. Aged 16, just left 
chool.—Send terms to Mrs. PRL ESL, fulor House, Addlestone, 





TO BUILDERS. 
WANED, a SITUATION, by a 
* CARPENTER and JOINER. Well up in stairs, shop fronts, 
sashes, frames, boxing shutters, and the generaljwork of , a builder. 
Isa good fixer, Can take charge of a shop or job. A working fore- 
man.—Addreas, T. W. T. 15, Hanover-square, Clapham road. 





TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good and 

expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN and SURVEYOR. First- 

class references. Particularly desirous to go abroad, — Address, 
W. RAMSEY, 36, Obemstien-road, New Wandsworth. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

OUT- DOOR or SHOP FOREMAN, by a thoroughly compe- 

tent ay of many years’ experience with London builders — 

Address, M. E, G. 5, Clifton-villas, Upper Lansdowa-road North, 
South Lambeth, 8.W. 








ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK in’ a Builder’s or Contractor’s Office, by a "Seung 

Man, of active business habits and good enee.—Address, F. B. 

pot “aia 2, Crawford-street, Warner- » Camberwell New- 
road, 8. 





or otherwise. Thoroughly versed with every style of 
Good references. Specimens shown,—Apply, by letter, A. Z. 3, 
Canterbury-terrace, Ball’s Pond-road, N. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by a practical DRAUGHTS- 
MAN,a RE-ENGAGEMENT, temporary or ‘permanent. Well 
versed in the usual office routine, 
colourist, &c. Terms, 35s. per week. OFreelons ” testimonials, 
—-_ &c,—Address, ‘ALPHA, 2, Southerton-road, Hammer- 
smith, 








‘0 BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, Piece or 

otherwise, * an experienced BELL, SPEAKING TUBE, 

= and HOT WATER FITTER. Every class ‘ot work executed in 

a superior manner; durability and efficiency guaranteed. Refer- 
ences and testimonials. —Address, M. B. 142, Gower-street, W.C. 


WANTED, by by a steady Man, a SITUA- 
TION as JOBS8ING CARPENTER in any Manufacturing 

Firm or place of business, Six years’ good recommendation.— 

Adress, A. B, 22, Bolingbroke-ro ad, Church-road, Battersea. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, pout or 

country. No objection to take charge of a job. Joiner by trade.— 
Address, A. Z. 13, Stamford rvad, Fulham, 8.W. 


TO MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as IM- 
i PROVER ofthe Masonry. Age 17.—Address, a. W. GILES, 
No, 81, Diggon-strees, Stepney-green, E. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTH: 


YyANrep, by a good THRUE-BRANOH 


HAND, a eileen as WORKING FOREMAN, or 
Plumber, No. 4, 














otherwise. Well up in jovbiog.—Adiress, A, B, 
Hunt's ’a-cottages, Park-grove, Battersea Park, 


y= a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 








RATORS’ FOREM 
WANTED, “y GENTLEMAN of con- 


siderable experience and thorough business habits ts, possess- 
ing good taste, to TAKE the MAN AGEMENT of the DEPARTMENT 


a Pome carne ® BUILDER'S FOREMAN. Oarpenter rtd trade. 
Address, T. J. 21, Kingsland-road, E. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK in the Office of the above, by a Young Man, aged 








in a high- clas establishment. A liberal salary offered toa suit 

| o- -eaap aan undeniavle ee as to capsbilities.—Apply, by 
ving name, w: ai to 

Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, ee sciaidieiaaiatbiadnci 


ANTED, a good PLUMBER, as THREE- 
H agous One capable of doing, gas and hot-water 
work ferred.—. 

coon by “a pe — a where last employed and how long 





Mod salary r d.—Addreas, W. CHESTON, 34, Wig- 
more-street, w. 





ANTED, 2 RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP-FOREMAN of JOINERS, General Fore, or 
Manager. Thoroughly acquainted with ail b 
and testimonials.—Address, 807, Office of ‘The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


MANAGER, in « Builder’s or Contractor's Office, by one 

who has had fifteen years’ experience in prime-cost accaunts, mea- 

—- up, and estimating, &c.—Address,§823, Office of ‘‘ The 
juilder, 


ANTED, 2 RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN of WOBKS. Ten years in last em- 
ploy. No objection to a country job.—Address, J. G. T. 10, Lynd- 
hurst-road, Hampstead, N.W. 








TO BUILDERS AND OfBER 
ANTED, by the ‘Advertiser, aged 38, a 
SITUATION as TIMEKUSPER, STOREKEEPER, or ia es 


capacity where trust is requi can be 
given.—Address, C. C. 17, "Goat steven. Mite-eud- ey 


YY ANTED, a JOB, by a thoroughly prac- 
tical STONE and MARBLE MASON. Also Letter Cutter, 
Address, G. P. 29, Camera-square, King’s-road, Chelsea. 











TO BUILDERS AND PLUMB 


VV ANTED, a JOB, by a g ood “PLUMBER 


and GASFITTER. Thoroughly parm bath-work, zinc- 
work.—Addrezs, T. B. 12, 8t. Jobn-street, Peters-street, Islington. 





TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


WE Advertiser will shortly require a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT ENGINEEH, Clerk of Works 

or Agent, Practical man. Fair ae sorrect aad expedi- 

tious leveller, quantities, &c.—Address, H, L Post-office, Parade, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, ANO SMITHS. 
HE Parents of a Youth, aged 15 years, 


are desirous of placingjhim with a peostecal jtradesman as an 
INDOOR APPRENTICE, where he will be treated as 0.16 of the 
Builder, A mederate premium will be paid-—Apply to J.C. HUrt, 
Kew-road, Richmond, Surrey. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SUAVEYoRS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT. Good draught-man and general assistant. 





er ager finished, ——e = detail ray ee Perapective, 
surveyin ferences.— Address, rf 
Ring-steest, Westminster, = ia te 





TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser, a aged 24, requires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLE. CaSHIER. Eight years with 
last emplenesh, No objection to go abroad.—-Address, 590, Office of 








4 
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PATENT WROUGHT-IRON STABLE FITTINGS 
SHOULD BE ADOPTED FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS, viz.:— 


That the BREAKAGES in Cast-Iron Fittings are numerous, and that one fracture from a kick or other cause, may occasion an injury to a Horse, 
and involve a loss equal to the entire expense of fitting up the Stable. The fear of this has led to the use of wood, and, in the case of Cast-Iron 


GUTTERS, to the adoption of another and less effective mode of draining. 


PATENT ENAMELLED TOP PLATE MANGER, with RACE & WATER-TROUGH, 
The whole of which, except the Rack, being enamelled, can be kept as clean as a DINNER PLATE, 
THE HALTER BALL, ATTACHED BY A NEW IMPROVEMENT, WORKS NOISELESSLY, AND ALMOST WITHOUT FRICTION. 
PATENT FASTENINGS FOR THE DOORS OF LOOSE BOXES. . 


These Catches and Hangings work easily, are self-acting, and cannot be put out of order: by their use all projections by which horses are often 
blemished are rendered impossible—advantages peculiarly their own. 


THE PATENT HARNESS FITTINGS 


Keep the Harness and Saddles in shape, and are constructed so as to admit the air getting to the underside of them when hung up, thereby 
insuring « quick and perfect airing from any wet or moisture. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF STABLE FURNITURE. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION.—INSPECTION OF SHOW-ROOM REQUESTED. 


ST. PANCRAS IRON” WORK COMPANY, 
OLD SAINT PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 
OLD SAINT PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
APPROVAL OF THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


THE MEDALS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
And the Medals and High Recommendation of the Royal Agricultural Societies of England and Ireland. 


SECURED BY EIGHT SEPARATE PATENTS. LATEST, 1863. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


TIMEKEEPER—WANTED, by _ the 


Advertiser, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above, or as STORE- 
KEEPER. Town orcountry. Good reference,—Address, G, E. R. 37, 
Lower Belgrave-street, Eaton-square, 8.W. 


ITUATION WANTED, by a Young 


Gentleman, who has served his articles with an Architect and 
Surveyor in the City, and since been in the country. Good know- 
ge of drawipg, and an lent draught Anxious to get 
employment, Aged 21. Quick and intelligent, and correct at 
figures.—Address, G, T. C. care of Mr. Hebbert, 44, Lupus-stre -t, 
South Belgravia. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


‘ORS. 
LASTERING WANTED, by a thoroughly 
practical Man. Town or country. Labsur only.—Address, 
855, Office of “The Builder.” 














TO WOOD CARVERS, &c. 
HyMELOYMENT WANTED, by a Young 
Man, as WOOD CARVER. Wages not so much an object as 
a constant situation. Would have no objection in giving a smal! 
bonus to any one getting the Advertiser a good constant situation.— 
Address, 652, Office of “ The Builder.” 


UILDERS’ ASSISTANT. — WANTED, 


p a SITUATION, by a respectable Young ‘Man, aged 30, who 
has worked at the ben*h. d experience as draughtsman with an 
architect, and can assist with measuring and quantities. No objec- 
tion to the country.—Address, G. 74, Tollington-road, Holloway, N. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 20, who 

has just completed his Article:h'p in a good country Office, is 
desirous of a SITUATION as above. Thoroughly understands level- 
ling, theodolite surveying, &c. and getting up plans. Good refer- 
ences, &c.—Address, ALPHA, Post-office, Wymondham, Norfolk. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 


N experienced ASSISTANT desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Aged 25. Is a neat draughtsman. .Can 
repare working, detail, and finished drawings from rough sketches, 
ine years in the profession, Excellent references. Salary moderate, 
Address, E. B. 21, Store-street, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


' ._ TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, AND OTHERS, 
STEADY and experienced Young Man 


desirs a SITUATION, as SALESMAN, COLLECTOR, CHECK- 
CLERK, &c.—Address, W. 13, Story-street, Caledonian-road. 


N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 

MAN is DISENGAGED. Competition and wo: king drawings, 

details, and perspective —First-class references.—Address, E. R. J. 
5, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-aquare, N.W. 


GOOD GOTHIC DRAUGHTSMAN, 


-& Designer, and expeditous General Acsistant is DISENGAGED. 
Is thoroughly conversant with perspective, competition work, and 
the various duties of the profession. Is also a fair colourist. Terms 
moderate. — Address, EXCELSIOR, 58, Stanley-street, Ecclest 




















| 


TO ENGINEERS. 
THOROUGH DRAUGHTSMAN sisal 


Paris, knowing French and English, who has had a good 
practice in mechanical drawing, desires an ENGAGEMENT as above, 
having a good knowledge of mathematics, and mostly of chemistry. 
He would render himself useful,—Address, A. G. 10, Cromwell-road, 
Upper Holloway. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A N ASSISTANT, thoroughly well 

acquainted with general and detail drawings, quantities, and 
measurements, requ'res ac ENGAGEMENT, tem >orary or other- 
wise, with the abeve, Terms, 27. 10s—Apply to H, G. 341, Essex- 
road, Islington, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. is 
A GENTLEMAN, who has been Articled, 
withes an ENGAGEMENT, either in a Town or country 
Office. Expeditious draughtsman, can design, survey, and measure 
up work, &. First-class references and testimonials.—Address, 
BETA, care of Mr. Jiles, Housekeeper, 2, Guildhali-chambers, 
Basinghall-street, B.C. 











N experienced Man in all branches of the 
building trade requires EMPLOYMENT, as SHOP or 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Is a good draughtsman and measurer.— 
= H. G. Mr. White, Stationer, 2, Breten-terrace, Kiug’s-road, 
elsea. 


AGBnoY or BUSINESS (not a Builder’s) 


WANTED.—The Advertiser has a Connexion amongst Con- 
tractors and large Buaild-rs, and a smull cspital, which can be 
increased. —Address, 836, Office of “ Tbe Builder.” 

TO ENGINEERS, RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, &c. 

A GENTLEMAN (aged 29), desirous of 

Field-work (levelling, surveying, &c.) wants EMPLOYMENT 
on work expeditiously required and affording experience. Good 
draughtemsn, Salary no object.—References, &c. given on applica- 
tion to X. 30, Fulham-place, Paddington, W. 

TO ARCHITECTS. 
‘ 
GOOD GENERAL ASSISTANT seeks 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in perspective, quantities, 
e.. 0 fe Speci —Address, H. 8. Office of ‘* The 
uilder,” 


o.° ~ 

A N_ expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN and 

DESIGNER desires an OFFICE ENGAGEMENT, or to pre- 

pare competition, contract, or perspective drawings at home. The 

Advertiser is also experienced in land surveying and levelling.— 
Address, SIGMA, A. H. Baily{& Co. 3, Royal Exchange-buiidings, 


























HE DEVONSHIRE MARBLE; 
SERPENTINE, and GRANITE WORKS, 
BOVEY & CO. PROPRIETORS. 
Offices and Showroonis : 58, Union-street, Plymouth. 
*,* Columns, &c. are now, for the first time, cut out of the rough 
block at one operation by steam power machinery ! 





square, 8.W. 


TO NOBLEMEN, SURVEYORS, AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


N experienced Practical Man desires 

EMPLOYMENT as MANAGER, CLERK, or Otherwise. 
Thoronghly understands the building trade in all its branches, 
—— Mihm wee —— we > Sateom, 
and dia) ions of house pro o— ens, urst- 
road, Post-office, 8. E, seated . 








GRANITE. 
HE DEVON & CORNWALL GRANITE 


COMPANY (LIMITED) are now prepared to supply, at very 
moderate prices, TRAM, CURB, PITCHING, ROUGH or WORKED 
BLOCKS, SPALLS, MACADAM, &c. The stone is of fine grain, and 
is much u in subsitution for Scotch.—London Offices, St. 
Clement’s House, Clement’s-iane, London, where rough and polished 
samplés may be seen and eatimates obtained, 





BELLMAN & IVEY, 
GENERAL AND ORNAMENTAL PLASTERERS, 


Manufacturers of 
SOAGLIOLA MARBLE 
an 
SUPERIOR PLASTER OF PARIS. 


is Plaster, made expressly for their own Business, is of excellent 


Th 
quality, and its extreme lightness in weight insures asaving of 30 per 
cent. in use, from its covering one- more superficies than the 
general plaster, 


PRIZE MEDALS 
‘were awarded Messrs. Bellman & Ivey for their Works at the 
Exhibition of 1851, and again in 1862, 
PLASTER ‘WORKS, 10, be E STREET, |LIQUORPOND STREET, 


E. 
SHOW ROOMS AND OFFICE, 
14, BU CKINGHAM STREET, PORTLAND ROAD LONDON, W. 


HE GRANITE and MARBLE 


AGENCY. Offices: 6&7, CLEMENT’S-LANE, E.C.—Monu- 
ments, Columns, &c. can be obtained in every descripton of 
GRANITE and MARBLE, polished er fine-axed.—Specimens may be 
seen, and designs and prices obtain ed, on applying to 

WHITE & HODGSON, Agents. 


RTLAND STONE STEAM SAW 


MILLS, ISLE of PORTLAND. CHARLES HOLLAND & CO. 
Proprietors,— PORTLAND STONE from the Saw delivered to Ship 
at Portland, or Railway.—For prices, apply to CHARLES HOLLAND 
& CO. Isle of Portland, Dorset. 

SLATES! 


LATES! SLATES! 


FOR ROOFING, SLATE RIDGES, SLABS, CISTERNS, &c. 
All of the best quality from North Wales. To builders ia the south 
of London a great saving in cartage and discount is effected for cash 
A large stock on hand, to which attention is invited. 
Address, WILLIAM ILES, Slate Merchant and Slater, Surrey 
Canal Slate Works, Addinogton-square, Camberwell, 8,£. uear Wal- 
worth-road Railway Station. Prices on application. 











UPERIOR SEASONED OAK PLANK. 


FOR SALE,{by Private Contract, a quantity of seasoned OAK 
PLANK, of various thicknesses.—For particulars, apply to Mr. J. L. 
MOORK, Hoxne, near Scole, 


O BUILDERS.— FOR SALE, about 

5,000 feet of inch diy ENGLISH QUARTER OAK BOARDS, 

of excellent quality.—Apply to RICHAKD SHELTON, Timber and 
Slate Merchant, Wolverhampton. 


OX SALE, in Birmingham, a large Plank 
of Mottled Honduras MAHOGANY, quite free from the 
heart—17 feet long, 36 inches wide, and 8 iuches thick. Very dry 
and sound.—Ayply, by letter, to ROBERT W. COX, Bumiogham. 


IRST CLASS DRY FLOORING.—FOR 


d 
SALE, about 150 squares best 1} inch Yellow, plain edges, an 
80 squares grooved ; 70 squares very superior 1-inch by 7m 
Archangel Yellow ; and 150 squares 7-8ths inch by 7-inch Peters ure 
White. The whole has been prepared and piled at Saw-mills ot 
nearly two years.—For specification and price apply, os. quan 
tity required, to Mr. F. DAVIES, 72, King William-street, City. 


Te BE SOLD, a Bargain, a good toned 
ELL, 100 Ib. ht, with fittings comp 

either ne small Py Ey or factory.—Apply to Mc. J. 

TOOGOOD, Builder, Totton, Haats, 
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